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The late decision of the Supreme Court has, of course, had a powerful 
f not overwhelming influence in causing the Democrats to give way. 
Last year the attempt of the Democrats first to repeal the laws al- 
together, and then to refuse the money necessary to carry them out, 
prevented any proper discussion of their merits, and prevented those 
who sought to draw attention to their obvious defects from getting 


more satisfactorily than most people ventured to hope a year ago. 


a hearing. These defects were really very grave. The appoint- 
ment of the deputy marshals for duty at the polls on eleetion-day 
was given by the law to the United States marshal, who is always 


| to sit on juries. 


The Nation. 


‘hose who think the chief end of courts of law is 


the dispensing of justice between litigants and between the state 


and criminals, and not the exemplitication of social and political 


| equality, will feel that a certain amount of discretion in making up 


juries must be lodged somewhere, and that if those 
HE long controversy in Congress over the election laws has ended | 
| 


who are engay 
to character, 
are to be pursued criminally whenever their use of their discretion 


ed in the duty, and give the necessary guarantees as 
does not satisfy local politicians, far more valuable things than any 
man’s right to In 


the carpet-bag days in South Carolina numbers of grossly igno- 


be summoned on a jury will suffer seriously. 


rant negroes lived by jury service, and no good cause was bene- 


| fited thereby, while they and their race were debauched by it 


others, as the 


Judge Hill’s case, however, does not dispose of the 
facts are not by any means the same, so that less defensible pro- 


| ceedings than his may yet appear. 


a partisan appointee of the party in power, and in the large cities | 


more a partisan than anything else. It will startle those who think 


that all political wickedness is confined to the Democrats to learn | 


that these deputies thus appointed are apt to be, and in a large 
number of cases—we will not say in most—were, 
lowest order. In a number of cases at the elections in this city they 
were absolutely criminals who had passed through the State prison, 
or kept low drinking Cens or houses of prostitution. In many cases 


‘““workers” of the | 


The Senate has passed a bill providing $1,100,000 to meet the 
deficiency caused by the Post-Office Department's abuse of its dis- 
cretion in the extension and remuneration of the ** star” mail ser- 
The debate was creditably mixed as regards parties, and 
moderate as regards the majority in the Senate, for they consented to 
the withdrawal of a preamble censuring the Department. The im- 


vice. 


| minent danger of the cessation of the Congressional Record led to 


they appeared at the polls so drunk that they could not stand up. | 
They were given the job, in fact, in a majority of instances without | 


the slightest reference to character or antecedents, as a reward for 
services rendered during the canvass. Now, these fellows, under the 
law as it stood, had the right, and freely exercised it, of arresting, 
without warrant, any person presenting himself at the polls, on 
the charge of offering an illegal vote, and dragging him off to jail, 
to be examined perhaps the next day and discharged for want of 
evidence, or on proof of innocence, when the election was over and 
he had lost his vote. It is a monstrous power to give any officer of 
this grade and has been grossly abused. We have more than once 
denounced it as such, and have never heard any defence of it ex- 
cept the account of the Chisholm murder and the allegation that 
Democrats are bad men. There were actually twelve hundred of 
these deputies appointed in New York at the last election and nearly 
eight hundred in Philadelphia. 





The Democrats in the House have now passed an amendment to 
the law, which was first proposed by Mr. Garfield, though curiously 
enough he afterwards voted against it, giving the appointment of 
these deputies to the United States circuit judges, and providing 
that, instead of being all “ henchmen” of one political party, they 


shall be selected in equal numbers from both parties, and shall be | 


persons of good moral character, and well-known residents of the 
voting precinct in which their duties are to be performed. There 
is some talk of this being opposed by the Republicans in the Senate, 
as it was opposed by some of the Republicans in the House, on the 
ground that it is a “‘rider” to the Appropriation Bill, but this ex- 
ceeding sensitiveness about “riders” on the Republican side is 
something so new, and the amendment is so plain an improvement, 
that we trust their opposition to it will not accomplish anything. 
The President, it is announced very positively, will approve it if 
passed. 





One of the Virginia judges, Judge Hill, whose indictment for not 
summoning negroes on juries has been sustained by the late deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court, has been, at Lynchburg, 
tried before Judge Rives and a jury composed of ten white and two 
colored men, and acquitted without argument, the evidence against 
tim having completely broken down. We presume that what 
brought him into trouble was the difficulty which exists in many 


| of the United States.” 





the insertion in the bill of an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
Public Printer, who was also assured $400,000 by the House in its 
pending Deticieney Bill. The Senate also passed a measure dis- 
turbing the finality of the acts of the Commission of 1877 in set- 
tlement of titles to the public lands at Hot Springs, Arkansas, and 
providing *‘ for the maintenance of free baths for the invalid poor 
It had under consideration a loosely-drawn 
and somewhat shady bill to incorporate a National Educational As- 
sociation in the Distriet of Columbia, the connection of which with 
certain ambitious schemes of the head of the Bureau of Education 
and of the promoters of a National University at the Capital would 
probably, on examination, be found pretty close. On Monday, it 
listened to the majority and minority reports of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections; the one affirming Mr. Spofford's title to 
Mr. Kellogg’s place, on account of the bribery and other foul meth- 
ods employed by the latter in controlling the election of 1876 for 
his own advantage, and the other vehemently but curtly denying it. 





Senator Hill is the leader in this attempt to unseat Kellogg, and 
urgent as may appear to him and his party the necessity of keep- 
ing their control in the Senate, we cannot but regard it as a char- 
acteristic blunder. The lapse of time—three years—since the for- 
mal admission of Kellogg, after a hearing of the contestant, makes 
his proposed removal virtually an expulsion; while the circum- 


| stances under which he and Senator Butler, of South Carolina, by 


a sort of compromise, were simultaneously admitted, make it seem 
like a breach of faith. Nothing is more open to suspicion, and few 


| things have, in fact, been more discreditable in the history of our 


parts of the South of finding negroes mentally and morally qualified | 


legislative bodies, State and Federal, than partisan decisions of 
contested elections. In Congress, both parties have sinned in this 
respect to such an extent that neither can any longer profess a vir- 
tuous motive. ‘The change in the balance of power in the Senate 
is well understood to be the sole pretext for reopening the Kellogg 
case now, whatever its original merits; nor can any good excuse 
be offered for reviving the Louisiana scandals which the Potter 
Committee ventilated ad nauseam. The Senate, too, is about as 
competent to pass upon the truth of the testimony reported by 
Senator Hill as upon the operations of the second Ball Run—even 
with the aid of a map. 





We have discussed in another column the general bearing of 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court under the Fourteenth 


the 








QoS 


Amendment. ‘The case of the State of Tennessee v. Davis does 
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lary of journalistic abuse, as it implies that not only is the enemy 


not turn upon this amendment, but is of great importance as re- | 


gards the enforcement of the laws of Congress and the status of 
in the State of 
indictment into 


Federal officials. Davis was indicted tor murdet 
Tennessee. He filed a petition for removal of the 
the United States Circuit Court, alleging that the killing had been 
done in self-defence; that he was at the time a deputy collector of 
Internal Revenue; that as such it was his duty to seize illicit dis- 
tilleries; that in doing so he was assaulted and fired upon by a 
number of armed men, and that in defence of his life he returned 
the fire. The only question in the case was whether the indictment 
was removable under the Revised Statutes. The court decided 
that it was. This decision would seem to give the United States 
courts jurisdiction of all criminal prosecutions for acts committed 
by officers of the United States while in the discharge of their duty, 
in case they attempt to justify on the ground that the act was made 
necessary in the performance of their duty. For example, if a 
United States Supervisor in New York, in the performance of his 
duty on election day, gets into a quarrel with some person whom he 
tries to prevent from voting, and kills him, the State courts will 
He will, of course, re- 


practically have no jurisdiction of the case. 
It is not to 


move any indictment that may be found against him. 
be supposed that he will not have a fair trial; but the decision in 
Tennessee v. Davis practically destroys State sovereignty with re- 
gard to criminal law in a elass of cases in which it has hitherto 
always been supposed to be intact. 


The Committee of the Maine Legislature which has been inves- 
tigating the “‘ counting-out” attempted by the Fusionists at the 
opening of the session reported last week. The report takes the 
view it was, of course, expected to take, and, indeed, the only one 
possible in the circumstances. It finds that the returns were kept 
from the candidates, contrary to usage; that alterations, and even 
forgeries, were made upon them for the purpose of cheating right- 
fully elected Republicans; that this purpose was *‘ a premeditated 
plan,” to which the Governor and his Council were parties; and that 
the conspirators spent the money of the State ** for unauthorized pur- 
poses and unlawful ends.” The late Governor’s testimony went to 
confirm all this. Indeed, the reports of his examination read like ac- 
counts of historic inquisitorial proceedings, and the pitiable exhibi- 
tien he made of himself almost imputes inhumanity to his exami- 
ners, who refused to spare bim. In fact, he showed none of the 
proverbial backbone of the Louisiana witness, and though he de- 
clared his own innocence ‘ passionately,” ceased to defend the 
fraud, for which he said ‘‘a Judas among the Council” was to 
blame. Reports on the bribery cases exonerate the accused, though 
a minority dissents as to the innocence of Wallace R. White. 


The Smyth affair at Albany has advanced still another stage, | 


this time through a letter from Smyth himself, addressed to the 
Governor, in which he recalls the fact that two attacks made on his 
administration had failed, and gives a dreadful account of the con- 
dition in which the Insurance Department was handed over to him 
by his predecessor, and a very remarkable one of the reforms insti- 
tuted by himself. He deciires that his renomination was made 
without his solicitation or k:.owledge even. Upon the editor of the 


Albany Evening Journal he is very severe as the person who | 


‘‘formed and fostered” the opposition to him, and he calls him 
‘‘a malignant temporary editor,” but admits that the feeling of op- 
position does exist among people entitled to consideration, and he 
therefure—always in the interest of the Republican party—desires 
that he may be relieved from his present duties. The letter is said 
to have been written under instructions from his chief in Washing- 
ton. It would appear that Mr. Charles’E. Smith, the former editor 
of the Journal, and Smyth’s helpmate in “ fixing” primaries, is not 
doing well either. There has been some failure in the arrange- 
ments for his editing the Philadelphia Press, and he will probably 
remain to ‘fix things” in New York. ‘ Malignant temporary 
editor” is an amusing but probably valuable addition to the vocabu- 





abusing his position, but that his tenure of it is precarious. 


A ludicrous blunder by the chairman of the Rhode Island State 
Convention last week is responsible, according to reports whose ac- 
curacy is strongly insisted on, for the sending of a united Blaine 
delegation to Chicago instead of the Grant men selected by the ma- 
chine. The machine has generally worked with admirable pertec- 
tion in Rhode Island ; although it has been controlled by an oligarchy 
instead of by an individual Boss, there has been no appreciable friction 
in its running, for the good reasons that the State is small and some of 
its citizens men of great wealth. This time, however, the machinery 
got out of order in some unexplained way, though it was apparently 
never in better condition. ‘ Inaccordance with an agreement made 
two years ago,” says an ingenuous reporter, the nomination was 
offered to Albert C. Howard, the present Lieutenant-Governor, cou- 
pled, however, with the condition that he should pay five thousand 
dollars for the honor. He declined, and as Governor Van Zandt 
was not a candidate, Mr. Littlefield, a wealthy manufacturer to 
whom five thousand dollars were doubtless a bagatelle, was decided 
Everything proceeded as arranged until the appointment of 


upon. 
This com- 


a committee of thirteen to select delegates to Chicago. 
mittee had, of course, been chosen with extreme care and its majority 
were Grant men, but, whether through accident or periidy, the chair- 
man read the wrong listand the delegation turned out to be unanimous 
for Blaine. The penalty of such a “ blunder” as this in New York 
is well known, but what will happen to the unhappy man in Rhode 
Island cannot vet be foretold. Meaatime, Howard is to run on the 
Prohibition ticket, which is less expensive though more idle. 





The recent Californian legislation forbidding the employment of 
Chinamen by ¢orporations has come before the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, and, as was expected, has been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional. An appeal to the Supreme Court has been taken, but there 
ean hardly be a doubt that the decision will be there sustained. 
Kearney has appealed from his conviction, and so has a minor agi- 
tator who tried his luck with a jury, but was also promptly found 
guilty. It is now denied that any compromise or “ honorable 
arrangement” has been entered into between the Citizens’ Protec- 
tive Union and the mob, aud, in fact, it is almost impossible to say 
at this distance what the state of affairs really is. There are signs 
of inexcusable weakness in the proposal that the Governor should 
pardon Kearney as soon as he goes to jail, in order not ‘to make a 
martyr of him.” It might be well to do this if the mob and Kearney 
himself were likely to ascribe it to anything but fear. But there 
can be no worse subject for clemency than Kearney, because even 
on the most favorable view his pardon would be a sort of admission 
that his offence had its roots in mistaken opinions, like those, for 
instance, of an honest Socialist or Mormon or Adventist. No civi- 
lized community can admit that threats to kill people and sack 
their houses emanate from mere political heterodoxy. What Kear- 
ney needs, as well as deserves, is six months at least of the jail and 
all its rigors, and a State which is afraid of making him seem a 
martyr to the ruffians who compose his following deserves to be 
harassed and damaged by him. 





The Treasury bought $2,000,000 of bonds for the Sinking Fund 
during the week, and on Monday began the prepayment without 
rebate of the April interest, which amounts to $7,389,000. Only a 
small part of the latter money has yet reached the New York loan 
market, but what is called the “moral effect” of the prepayment 
was sufficient to relax the rates for loans. The last weekly state- 
ment of the New York banks showed that the surplus reserve had 
been reduced to less than $1,000,000, and this, too, with loans and 
discounts outstanding of over $290,000,000. The market for foreign 


exchange was advanced during the week to within half a cent of 
| the rate which draws gold out of the country, but at the advance 


the market was not strong, and gold exports cannot yet be said to 
be imminent. After the April “ pinch” in the loan market is over, 
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‘The 


the tendency of all domestic intluences will be towards ease in the 


joan market; the only danger then will be of gold exports. The 
stock Exchange markets were sensitive, and stocks fluetuated 


widely, with a tendeney towards lower prices. Railroad earnings 
continue without exception to show large gains over last year. It 
is to be remembered, however, that operating expenses are much 
heavier: still the net gain is large. General trade continues active, 
but there are signs of a halt in the speculative boom in raw ma- 
terials. The price of silver in London advanced to 524d. per oz., 
and the bullion value here of the “buzzard dollar” advanced to 


0.8836. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin denies with much indignation that it 
pronounced “ libellous ” the statement of the Chicago Inter- Ocean, 
that if General Grant did not like the count after the next Presi- 
dential election, he being one of the candidates, he would summon 
‘(500,000 veteran soldiers.” What it thought “libellous” was the 
Nation’s affirmation that the General’s supporters must mean, when 
they say that he will defeat any ‘* Democratic counting-out schemes,” 
and is the only man to do it, that he ‘* would take possession of the 
White House with an armed force, and set the majority of both 
Houses of Congress at defiance.” It seems as if, this being ‘+ libel- 
lous,” the summoning of the ‘500,000 veteran troops” must be 
libellous too; but no matter. There is still no fresh light on the 
manner in which he is to frighten the Congressional majority. Mr. 
George S. Boutwell has a third-term article in the last North Ame- 
rican, in Which he too maintains that General Grant must be nomi- 
nated to prevent the Democrats giving the Presidency to the 
minority. But even he refrains from explaining the precise manner 
in which General Grant will do this; so that the mystery deepens as 
the weeks go by. He can hardly do it by his mere presence, for he 
is not physically stronger or more impressive in his appearance than 
many other candidates. In fact, we are driven more and more to 
the conclusion which we suggested last week, that his friends have 
contrived some kind of portable machine by the aid of which he will 
make the Democrats aceept ard count all the certificates from 
States which he thinks rightfully belong to him 
in the nature of the Babeock Extinguisher. 
duced before the Convention meets. 
when they see it, it is true; but, on the 
the wildest enthusiasm. 


probably something 
But it ought to be pro- 
The people may not like it 

other hand, it may excite 


The writs for the general election in England were to issue last 
Tuesday, and the elections will take place during Easter week: so 
that it is probable, though not certain, that enough of the result 
may be known before our next issue to determine the relative 
strength of the two parties in the next Parliament. The best ob- 
servers, so far as we have been able to Jearn, give the Tories a ma- 
jority of forty, instead of their present majority of eighty, in Great 
Britain alone, and in this case the Irish Home-Rulers would hold 
the balance of power. This might turn out in practice by no means 
a pleasant situation for the Liberals, as it might put them in office 
under circumstances which would either make vigorous administra- 
tion impossible, or bring them into fatal disrepute with the English 
constituencies. The Tories have had ancther streke of luek in the 
production of the Indian Budget, which, instead of showing a large 
deficit as was expected, shows a very remarkable recovery, and 
actually presents a surplus of nearly $10,000,000 after paying the 
expenses of the Afghan war up to the present date. This is due, in 
part, to greater economy on the part of the Administration, but 
also to unexpected elasticity in the revenue from direct taxes, and 
to the improvement in the exchange on England. 
portance has been going on in Parliament, most members being ab- 
sent electioneering. Mr. Gladstone has plunged into the fray in 
Scotland with his accustomed vigor, has made a large number of 
engagements to speak, and is still so attractive that as much as 


his meetings. 


Spreading “‘ campaign stories” about him, and has resorted to the 
of these current falsehoods and deny- 


expedient of drawing up lists 


Nation. >. 


| ing them en bloe. 


'~ 7. 


~ * 


Some weeks ago he denied twelve; he now, in 


| the Edinburgh papers, denies nine more, some of which are what 


/ among the Catholics, both lay and clerical. 


the newspapers here call *‘ monumental,” such as that he had de- 
clared his intention of shortly raising the question whether there is 
any need of exeluding Roman Catholics from the throne. 


The gloom of the famive appears likely to be lighted a good deal 
in Ireland by miracles, which are now exciting great sensation 
Unhappily, however, 


| there seems to be nothing “ practical” about them, and they promise 


no addition to the stores of food and clothing. Considering how 
many miracles have been worked during the last ten years in 
France and Belgium, it is somewhat surprising that Ireland, whose 
faith is mueh more lively than that of either of those countries, should 


| have gone so long without even one or two. As usual, the new mira- 


cle was first pereeived by a poor woman, in the shape of an appari- 


tion of the Virgin, St. Joseph, and St. John close to a Catholie church. 


Other women and children rapidly began to see it, too; then the 


| housekeeper of an archdeacon saw it, and then the arehdeacon him- 


self saw it, or something very like it. As soon as the fame of it got 
abroad eripples and diseased persons began to come in in great 
numbers to get the benefit of it ; and now the restoration of sight te 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, and walking to the lame by merely 
sitting round the church or in contact with it has occurred so fre- 


quently that the individual cases have ceased to be reported. The 


_ clergy have not as yet pronounced authoritatively on the wonder; 


Nothing of im- | 





but they have not repudiated it, and it would seem to make litte 
difference what they say in the presence of the cures effected by it 
Not the least interesting feature in the modern Catholic miracles is 
that, however well authenticated, they never convert a sceptic or 4 
Protestant. Nobody pays the slightest attention to them excep! 
persons who were fully prepared for sueh things beforehand. 

The Hartmann case seems to have caused something like a coal- 
ness between France and Russia, in spite of every precaution on the 
part of the former. Hartmann’s extradition was demanded with great 
shrewdness for the crime of attempting to blow up a railroad train— 
without any mention of the Emperor. The counsel of the French 
Government then indicated the kind of proof of identity that would 
be necessary, and this the Russian Government, after two or three 
attempts, confessed that it was unable to produce, and threw itself 
on the French loyalty. The French Ministry, only too glad to be 
out scrape, released Hartmann, and advised him to run, 
which he was not slow in doing, and he is now in England. It will 
thus be seen that the question whether regicide is a political offence 
did not come up, probably to the great relief of all parties. The 
French Radicals, Victor Hugo at their head, apparently think it is, 
and would perhaps say that any offence committed with the view of 
effecting a change in the government is political. There is some 
talk now of Hartmann’s being asked for from England, but the 
Tories would hardly surrender him for attempting the life of a man 
so wicked as to be extending his frontier in Central Asia, and sus- 
pected of - designs on Merv.” 


of the 





In Belgium the dispute between the Ministry and the Catholic 
clergy seems to have*been settled in some way by the intervention 
of the Pope. The clergy are going to take part in the fétes cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the national independence, and 
have expressed their willingness to confirm children who attend the 
state schools. In return the maintenance of the Belgian legation 
at the Vatican has been voted almost unanimously, though only for 
ayear. The bishops in Germany, too, have given way in the mat- 
ter of securing the state approval of assignments of priests to par- 
ishes, and will probably yield still further. There can hardly be a 


| doubt that the study of Thomas Aquinas means more than the re- 
$30 is said to have been offered for a ticket of admission to one of 


He complains bitterly still of the Tory practice of | 


vival of a long-neglected system of philosophy. Itis an attempt to 
bring the Church back into practical relations with the world, 
though the Pope’s health is such that his ability to accomplish the 
reconciliation in his lifetime seems doubtful. 
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POLITICIANS FROM POLITICS. 


Mik New York Independent Republicans, in their recent circular, 


PH DISSOCTATION OF 


touched one very important point among the things voters have 
to consider in choosing a candidate for the Presidency. when they 
said 

“Many Republicans recognize in Mr. Blaine the type of the 
‘ statesman” found upon the surface after the war, who have great 
reputations but have established no elaim to the respect of this 
Their triumphs are registered in the caucus but not 
upon the statute-book. They have neither advocated nor been 
identified with any great measure Their cleverness and great ve- 
hemence is devoted wholly to the acquisition and retention of office, 
and after years of legislative employment they can point to no per- 
manent or conspicuous service which they have rendered to the 
public.” 

Mr. Blaine is not the only prominent Republican to whom these 
remarks apply. Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Conk- 
ling, of New York, are also illustrations of the same type, and 
this type may be cailed novel. It was unknown to the American 
people before and during the war; it is unknown in every other 
parliamentary country to this day. We have frequently called 
attention in these columns to its growth, but it is only within the 
jast four or five years that it has become prominent in politics. It 
would, of course, be useless to pretend that candidates for the Pre- 
sidency were even befere the war selected in convention for their 
past services either as legislators or administrators or as leaders 
of public thought. ‘The “ dark horse ”—that is, the obscure, medi- 
ocre man, whom nobody thought of for the place before his nomi- 
nation—has notoriously long been the favorite of those who control 
the nominating machinery in both the great parties of the day. 
The candidate about whom little or nothing was known before the 
appearance of his ‘campaign biography” is a phenomenon with 
which every American voter past forty is only too familiar. But 
while it is true that the Presidency has long been within the reach 
of persons little known to fame, it is also true that the persons 
talked of for the Presidency before the convention met, the per- 
sons marked out for it by the popular voice, either as expressed 
in the newspapers or on the platform, or by the resolutions of 
State legislatures or State conventions, were always not only 
men of mark, but men who had made their mark either by 
conspicuous service as soldiers or legislators or administrators, 


generation. 


or as strenuous advocates of certain opinions on questions of gov- 
ernment, or as strenuous supporters in and out of Congress of 
certain lines of public policy. Everybody knew what they stood 
for: and the thing they stood for had commended itself, largely 
it might be through their cloquence or pertinacity, to conside- 
rable bodies of their fellow-citizens. For example, during the 
long conflict of the Whigs and Democrats over the tariff and 
public improvements, the men indicated in each party for the Pre- 
sidency by the popular veice were men whose opinions on this ¢!ass 
of questions were well known to the nation at large, and who 
had made themselves conspicuous either in or cut of Congress 
by preaching a body of political doctrine of some kind. When 


the slavery question took possession of the political arena, in | 
' and rusticates, are dexterous, tricky, electioneering agents, whose 


_ sole thought is to get voters to the polls and places for themselves, 


like manner, every prominent man in public life had to stand or 
fall by his opinions on the powers of the national Government with 
regard to slavery, and with regard to the spread of slavery over the 


national territories. He kept or lost his place in the popular esti- 


Nation. 
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something in the shape of a philosophy of polities, and spread it jy 
conversation. This was true eminently of Calhoun and Webster 
and Clay, and true in minor degree of the later free-soil leaders 
Seward and Chase and Sumner, and even the untortunate Greeley. 
We might greatly enlarge the list, though perhaps not with Presi- 
dential candidates, by way of showing that until very recent!y pro- 
ininence in publie life and great party influence, although it might 
be maintained or strengthened by much manceuvring and wire- 
pulling, had to rest on conspicuous association with a body of opi- 
pion, or on conspicuous public services either in legislation or 
administration. It is through politicians of this kind only that 
parliamentary government can be carried on or retain the eonfi- 
dence and respect of the people. It is worked, and ean only be 
worked, through the collision of opinions. If opinions are taken 
out of it, and questions of legislation treated as of no account, eithe: 
by the people or their representatives, the forms of parliamentary 
government may remain, as they remain in the Central American re- 
publies, but parties are converted into factions, and the struggle for 
power becomes what it is in those republics, simply a fight between 
rival chiefs and their supporters for the privilege of collecting and 
dividing the taxes. 

Now, we make bold to say that nobody outside the circle of his 
intimate personal friends knows what the opinions of Mr. Donald 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, are to-day on any question of American 
polities on which legislation is either proposed or opposed. We do 
not know of any speech of his, or of any bill introduced by him, or 
of any book, pamphlet, or article in which he has set forth his views 
on any subjeet about which American voters are at this moment di- 
vided in opinion. Nevertheless, he has exhibited his power in politics 
within a few weeks by controlling the action of the majority in a con- 
vention of great importance in one of the leading States in the Union. 
The same thing maw, with some slight changes, be said of Mr. Conk- 
ling. Mr. Conkling is an orator, which Mr. Cameron is not, and 
has to make speeches occasionally; but these speeches—and we 
have read them all for a good many years—have been made up 


| almost entirely of denunciation of a party which has not been in 


power since 1860, and of the South, about which, since 1868, it has 
been universally admitted that no further action on the part of Con- 


gress is possible. His principal theme has been the danger of allow- 


' ing the Republican party to be driven from office, but he always 


proves this danger, not by showing what the positive action of the 
Republican party will be or ought to be, but by drawing pictures of 
the mischief the Democrats would work if they got a chance. About 
the currency, the tariff, the civil service, about foreign policy, about 
all administrative questions, he has been either wholly silent or has 
spoken with a brevity, or obscurity, or contempt which showed 
that they in no way occupied his mind. Nor are his political 
friends or companions to be found among those to whom govern- 
ment, considered as the making and administration of laws, is a 
serious matter, or among those whose conscientious labors in the 


| great fields of industry or in science or art or literature are carry- 


ing the country towards the great future which thoce who Jove it 


paint for it. His councillors, with whom he deliberates, peregrinates, 


_and to whom the weighty interests of a great nation are as myste- 


mation, and was supposed to increase or diminish his chances of | 


the Presidency, by his manner of dealing with the great subjects 
which were occupying the public mind. People expected him to 
speak on them, speak often, and speak clearly. Almost every 
month he made some contribution to public opinion about them, 
either in Congress through his advocacy of or opposition to certain 
legislation, or out-of-doors by his addresses at public meetings. 
His supporters were able to quote him in the discussions at the 
tavern and the post-office. His speeches were cireulated and 
eagerly read; in fact “the great speech ” originated in that period, 


He had dis- 


and was a powerful factor in stimulsting party zeal. 


ciples, too, smong the youoeg men, real disciples, wh> got from bim 
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rious and repulsive as the speculations of metaphysicians. Never- 
theless, he is the most powerful man in the politics of the greatest 
State in the Union, and is expected to influence greatly the nomina- 
tion of the next Presidential candidate of the party which has for 
twenty years had all the resources, both moral and material, of the 
country in its hands. 

Mr. Blaine’s career needs less description, simply because he has 
veen more active and talkative than the other two. There is no 
question of the last four or five years, since he left the Speakership, 
on which he has not spoken at least once, and he has made two or 


| three attempts to create questions in the hope that the publie might 


fasten on them. But he has touched them all with the hand of a 
boy who had “a piece” to prepare on them, and dropped them as 
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has he 
To no subject has he made the slightest con 

tribution either by way of “practical suggestion or attempt at legis- 
lation. The only réle which has appeared to have steady and sus- 
tained attraction for him is that of teasing the Southern members 
into admissions or declarations which would augment the sectional 
animosity which is at this moment the only serious hindrance to 
national progress, and which has been recognized ever since states 
were first founded as the greatest misfortune which ean befall a po- 
litical community. If it exists itis not a thing to be ignored, but 
when it does exist astatesman has only one duty with regard to it, and 
that is to quench it by all the resources of his art. There is no man 
so stupid or so feeble that he cannot do something to fan the embers 
of strife between communities as well as between families or indi- 
viduals. Able and honest men have sometimes done it in order to 
force their own country into what they believed to be a just or in- 
evitable contliet with a foreign power, but we are unable to recall 
any case besides Mr. Blaine’s in which a conspicuous politician has 
deliberately taken the nurturing of domestic hatred as his sole 
mission in the politics of bis own country. For unhappily Mr. 
Blaine’s sole mission it Inust be considered. He is striving hard for 
the Presidency, and has for many years occupied prominent posi- 
tions in both branches of the national legislature, and yet we 
know of no opinion looking to the constructive work of govern- 
ment which he has preached with which he identified. 
We know of no bill affeeting any great public interest which 
he has introduced, debated instruetively, or amended. We do not 
know, and we do not believe anybody else knows, what his views 
are about any of the problems, such as currency, taxation, or ad- 
ministration, now pending or impending. On none of these sub- 
jects has he rendered any aid in forming or moulding publie opin- 
ion. None of his friends, in fact, make any claims of this kind 
for him. No account of his services in this field has been published 
or promised. No speech of his on any of them has been reprinted, 
is ever recalled or qnoted. The one thing said for him, and it is 
said frequently, is that he is ** magnetie ’—or, inother words, has a 
taking manner—which, when one thinks over it seriously, is proba- 
bly the oddest qualitication (standing, as it does, alone) for the chief 
executive office of the busiest and most powerful democratic state 
in the world. It might furnish an outfit for a constitutional 
monareh; but to ask nothing else of an American President, at a 
time which his supporters say is * full of peril,” has an air of thinly- 
disguised ridicule of the office he seeks. If those who are now try- 
ing to bring the influence of sober-minded and _ reflective people to 
bear on politics can succeed even in beginuing to throw discredit on 
such political careers as those we have been deseribing, to force 
men who make public life their pursuit to look to the Presidency as 
the reward, in part at least, of industry and zeal in the service of the 
Government, or in the formation and direction of the great currents 
of popular thought of which the Government is or ought to be the 
expression, they will achieve a thoroughly practical piece of reform. 


ubject 


soon as he had mentioned them. To no 
continuous attention. 


given any 


or is 


LEGISLATION UNDER THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
ee opinions of the judges in the political cases recently decided 

by the Supreme Court at Washington have attracted but little 
attention at the North, chiefly because they do not turn upon 
points which are of immediate material interest in the Northern 
States. At the South these decisions have been received with 
many expressions of hostility, as being aimed against what is left 
of the once cherished doctrine of State rights. They are really, 
however, of as much importance to one region as avother, and are 
destined, unless we are much mistaken, to play a prominent part 
in the future constitutional development of the country. Our space 
will not permit us to go in any detail into the cases, but we shall 
endeavor as briefly as possible to point out what may be called 
their general political drift—the general governmental theory to 
which they point. Of course, in doing so we by no means imply 
that the majority of the court are necessarily committed to the 
theory in the direction of which they are moving. It is the pecu- 


opi ype 
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liarity of our system of law that a decision can never be quoted as 
an authoritative statement of the law beyond the precise limit 
posed by the facts involved, and it is obvious from much of the lan- 
guage of the majority that they do not consider these decisions as 
But 


sort 


mm 


introducing any novel principles of censtitutional law at all. 
such consequences may follow ot 
being entertained. 

Perhaps the most important of all the eases decided was that of 
ex parte Coles, and to this we shall for the present contine our at- 
tention. J. D. Coles, a judge of a Virginia county court, was in- 
dicted under the Act of Congress of March 1, 1875, providing that 
no citizen shall be disqualitied from jury service in any court, State 
or Federal, on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and further providing for the punishment by fine of any offi 
cer charged with the duty of summoning or selecting jurymen who 
should exclude any citizen on such a ground. 


Without any intention the 


joth the judge and 
the State of Virginia presented petitions fora writ of habeas corpus, 
and in this way the constitutionality of the act was brought before 
the Supreme Court. All the judges except Judge Field and Judge 
Clifford held the act constitutional under the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Amendments. One great purpose of these amendments, the 
majority say, was to secure to the colored race an absolute equality 
of civil rights; they were intended to be, and are, limitations of the 
power of the States and enlargements of the power of Congress ; 
“they are to some extent declaratory of rights, and though in form 
prohibitions, they imply immunities, such as may be protected by 
Congressional legislation.” Among other rights, the Fourteenth 
Amendment secures to eolored criminal 
offences agaiust a State, an impartial jury-trial by jurors selected 
without discrimination on account of color; the withholding of this 
right is a denial of the “equal proteetion of the laws.” and the 
guaranty against such a denial may be enforeed under the tifth see- 
tion of the amendment by appropriate legislation. 
Court says: 


men, When eharged with 


As tothis the 


* All of the amendments derive much of their foree from this 
latter provision. It is not said the judicial power of the general 
Government shall extend to enforcing the prohibitions and to pro- 
tecting the rights and immunities guarantied. It not said that 
branch of the Government shall be authorized to declare void any 
action of a State in violation of the prohibitions. It is the power 
of Congress which has been enlarged. Congress is authorized to 
enforce the prohibitions by appropriate legislation. Some legis- 
lation is contemplated to make the amendments fully effective. 
Whatever legislation is appropriate—that is, adapted to carry out 
the objects the amendments have in view—whatever tends to enforee 
submi-sion to the probibitions they contain, and to secure to all per- 
suns the enjoyment of perfect equality of civil rights and the equal 
protection of the laws against State denial or invasion, if not pro- 
hibited, is brought within the domain of Congressional power.” 


is 


With regard to the State action against which the Fourteenth 
Amendment authorizes Congress to provide by appropriate legisla- 
tion, the court decides that this includes all “ actions of the political 
body denominated a State, by whatever instruments or in whatever 
modes that action may be taken.” This covers the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial authorities of the State: 

‘* Whoever by virtue of publie position under a State government 
deprives another of property, life, or liberty, without due process 
of law, or denies or takes away the equal protection of the laws, 
violates the constitutional inbibition, and as he acts in the name 
and for the State and is clothed with the State’s power, his act is 
that of the State. This must be so, or the constitutional prohibi- 
tion has no meaning. Then the State has clothed one of its agents 
with power to annul or to evade it.” 

Judge Field, in a very lucid and able opinion, concurred in by 
Judge Clifford, dissented from the conclusion of the majority, as 
well as from almost every step in the process by which that conclu 
sion was reached. The act of 1875, he urges, is unconstitutional and 
void. Previous to the adoption of the Fourteenti) Amendment no 
one would have coutended that such an act, operating directly upon 
a State judge, was valid, and there is nothing in the Fourteenth 
Amendment which indicates that the prohibitions contained in it 
to be enforced in any way different from that 


are construed or 
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adopted with reference to previous restraints upon the States. For 
example, the Constitution provides for the extradition of fugitives 
from justice, and yet, in the leading case of Kentucky v. Dennison, 
it was held that the Government of the United States had no au- 
thority to compel the executive of a State to perform this duty, nor 
to punish him for refusal. Again, in the case of laws passed by a 
State in violation of the obligation of contracts, such statutes are 
unconstitutional and void, because they conflict with the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution; but no one ever supposed that because 
the passage of such laws is prohibited, Congress would have au- 
thority to make it a penal offenee for State legislators to pass them, 
or for State judges to enforce them. With regard to the power to | 
enforce the amendments by appropriate legislation, this does not 
enlarge the scope of the amendments, and, besides this, the legis- 
lation is not appropriate. No legislation could be appropriate which 
would tend to trench upon the independence of the States, and to 
the independence of a State absolute freedom in the exercise of its 
legislative, judicial, and executive authority is essential. 

‘* Congress could not lay down rules for the guidance of the State 
judiciary, and prescribe to it the law and the motives by which it 
should be controlled, and, if these were disregarded, direct crimi- 
nal proceedings against its members; because a judiciary indepen- 
dent of external authority is essential to the independence of the 
State, and also, I may add, to a just and efficient administration of 
justice in her courts. Congress could not dictate to the executive 
of a State the bills he might approve, the pardons and reprieves he 
might grant, or the manner in which he might discharge the fune- 
tions of his offiee, and assume to punish him if its dictates were 
disregarded, because his independence within the reserved powers | 
is essential to that of the State. Indeed, the independence of a 
State consists in the independence of its legislative, executive, and 
judicial officers, through whom alone it acts. If this were not so 
a State would cease to be a self-existing and an indestructible mem- 
ber of the Union, and would be brought to the level of a dependent 
municipal corporation, existing only with such powers as Congress 
might prescribe.” 

Che weight which the majority of the court attach to the clause 
giving Congress power to enforce the amendment by appropriate 
legislation will probably surprise most luwyers who read this deci- 
sion. If the Fourteenth Amendment confers a grant of legislative 
power, Whether expressly or by implication, then Congress has the 
power; if not, it is hard to see how the mere declaration that Con- 
gress may enforce by appropriate legislation confers any additional 
power, on any hitherto accepted theory of constitutional construe- 
tion. But taking the decision to mean what it says, the conclusion 
would seem inevitable that Congress has a practically unlimited | 
power to prevent any action on the part of any State agency which 
would tend to “ deprive any person of life, liberty, or property with- | 
out due process of law,” or ‘‘ deny to any person withia its juris- | 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” What the limit of the | 
powers conferred on Congress by this means are it is, of course, very 
difficult to say. Judge Field appears to think they are, from the very | 
general nature of the language used in the amendment, p:actically 
unlimited. He says: 

“If Congress could, as an appropriate means to enforce the 
prohibition, prescribe criminal prosecutions for its infraction against 
legislators, judges, and other officers of the States, it would be au- 
thorized to frame a vast portion of their laws, for there are few sub- 
jects upon which legislation can be had besides life, liberty, and 
property. In determining what constitutes a deprivation of pro- 
perty it might prescribe the conditions upon which property shall 
be acquired and held, and declare as to what subjects property 
rights shall exist. In determining what constitutes deprivation of 
liberty it might prescribe in what way and by what means the 
liberty of the citizen shall be deemed protected. In preseribing 
punishment for deprivation of life it might prescribe a code of crimi- 
nal procedure. All this and much more might be done if it once 
be admitted, as the court asserts in this case, that Congress can 
authorize a criminal prosecution for the infraction of the prohibi- 
tions. It cannot prescribe punishment without defining crime, and 
therefore must give expression to its own views as to what consti- 
tutes protection to life, liberty, and property.” 

if it be said in reply to this that the main object of the Fourteenth 
Amendment was to prevent diserimination on account of color, and 


’ 
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| 
that, therefore, it should be restricted to acts of a State tending to 


introduce discriminations of this sort, the difficulty is that the 
language can hardly be restricted in this way. Its proteetion is ex- 
tended in the first clause to all citizens of ‘the United States, in the 
second to ‘any person,” and in the third to all persons within the 


jurisdiction of the State. 


From what has been said it must be obvious that the decision 
in the Coles case suggests more questions than it answers. If the 
view of the decision taken by the minority is correct, it throws 
the door wide open for legislation on a vast variety of subjects 
Which have never hitherto beeu subjects of Congressipnal action 
For instance, to take a subject as little connected with the negro 
question as any in the world cau be, there is a large party in the 
United States which would like nothing better than to have Con- 
gress legislate with regard to the liquor traffic; and if the question 
were once to enter into Congressional elections, Congress might be 
at one time under the control of the Prohibitionists, at another un- 
der that of the anti-Prohibitionists. Suppose while in the hands of 
the latter party it were to come to the conclusion that a State system 


| of prohibition summarily enforced by confiscation, sueh as has been 
| resorted to in several States, is a system which deprives liquor- 


sellers of property without due process of law, and should pass an 
act making it a penal offence to obey the State law. Suppose, fur- 
ther, that the Supreme Court took the saine view of the State sys- 
tem. Under the Coles decision would not the court be bound to 


uphold the legislation ? 


To take a still more crucial test: the State system of taxation of 
real and persoaal property generally is only defensible as an exer- 
cise of power which no one hitherto has had the right to supervise. 
As a matter of reason and right, it is hard to imagine anything 
more like depriving a man of property without due process of law 
than taxing him on the full value of property which is already mort- 
gaged to its full value. Can Congress interfere with such a system 
by criminal legislation? If it ean, what becomes of the sovereign 


| taxing power, and the decision of the Supreme Court in the well 


known case of Collector v. Day, in which it was said that “any 
government whose means employed in conducting its operations are 
made subject to the control of another and distinct goverument can 
exist only at the merey of that government ”? 

We can only suggest these questions. They cannot be answer- 


| ed positively as yet. The decision of other cases now pending in 


the Supreme Court will no doubt throw much light on them. But 
meanwhile we cannot avoid sharing the impression of the two dis- 
senting judges, that the view taken by the majority of the scope of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, if it is to be carried to its logical re- 


| sults, implies a long, and we may add unexpected, stride in the di- 


rection of centralization. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN CONSERVATISM. 
Lonvoy, March 11, 1880. 
\ TRAVELLER in the United States has recently published the remark 
4% that ‘‘an English radical is much struck with the conservatism of 
the American people.” The observation is, if properly understood, per- 
fectly just, and represents the impression which the United States must 
have made upon hundreds of Englishmen who have enjoyed the great ad- 
vantage and the infinite pleasure of a visit to the Union. Whether the 
impression is itself well founded must be left to the judgment of yourself 
and your readers. Meanwhile it may be of interest to enquire what are 
the answers to the three following questions ; First, What does an Eng- 
lishman mean by “conservatism” as applied to the American people? 
Secondly, What to an English observer appear to be the causes in 
America of this conservative temper? Thirdly, What are the inferences 
which the existence of this sentiment throughout the greatest of modern 
republics suggests to an English thinker with reference to the charac- 
teristics of democracy in the future? 

First—What does an Englishman mean by conservatism as applied to 
the American people? The term, clearly, as applied to European politics 
is used in at least two senses, neither of which is applicable to the citizens 
of the Union. , Conservatism on the Continent, and especially in France, 
is nothing better than a decent alias for a poliey of aggressive reaction 
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A conservateur under the French Republic might seem named on the 
principle of /weus a non /ucendo, He is a conservative who does not wish 
He may be loyal to 


The one thing he 


to preserve any part of the existing constitution. 
Henry V., to the Orleans dynasty, or to Napoleonism. 
is not loyal to is the Republic — His first step towards order is a revolu- 
tion, and he will not begin to preserve anything till the existing constitu- 
Ile is that strange birth of an age of 
reaction 


tion of the country is overthrown. 
civil strife—a reactionary revolutionist. The conservatism of 
can from the very nature of things hardly exist throughout the Union. 
Conservatism, as applied to English politics, has certainly no affinity 
with reaction. 
not dream of overthrowing the existing constitution. 
hinted at the policy of restoring the unreformed Parliament of 1830 
would soon find himself committed to Bedlam. But 
sentiment as it exists in England, though not reactionary or aggressive, 
is distinctly defensive. It is the feeling of men who not only wish things 
to be as they are, but are aware that things will not long remain as they 
ure unless those who object to change exert themselves to repel the 
attacks of innovators. This feeling, which is not really represented by 
the vagaries of Lord Beaconsfield, governs the rich and respectable 


The wildest Jingo who worships Lord Beaconsfield does 
A politician who 


the conservative 


members of English society. 

But though at bottom a sentiment of this kind cannot be wanting in 
any civilized and wealthy state, the defensive conservatism of England is 
not exaetly what an English critic means when he applies the term to the 
United States. 
resistance to the progress of democratic changes. 
form at 


been carried out, and where, a 


It implies in England not indeed aggression, but active 
It cannot, in the same 
least, exist in a country where every democratic alteration has 
east to a foreigner, there is 
enlisted to defend, the 
It is, in fact, the very absence of the wish 
rofea 


‘lous pref 


Sit appears at 


no party wishing to change, and none therefor 
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order of thir 


the 


stablished 


rs 


for change, conscious or uneons ence for things as they 


are, the assumption, sometimes well and sometimes ill-grounded, that the 


existing state of society ought not to be altered, which constitutes in the 


vatism of America. Foreigners, 


of Americans, and especially of 


ves of observant Englishme Ih the efonser 


mpl 


American merehants, 


ssed with the wo-ahead character 


as well as citizens of the Union who know that the 


American people can make any change they choose in their institutions, and 
who are accustomed to boast with justice of the freedom of their country, 
will perhaps be alike indis;osed toadmit that the term ‘* conservative ” can, 
n the 


There are, however, several considerations which may incline impartial 


sense in which it is here employed, be applied to American society. 
judges to hold that the view taken by the traveller whose language has been 
‘ited is in substance correct. If one takes, for example, the merely poli- 
tical side of American life, it surely must be admitted that what is really 
remarkable is that a people who have power to change everything have, 
consciously at least, not changed anything in their institutions unless 
compelled to innovation (as in the abolition of slavery) by the irresistible 
stress of circumstances. Of the Constitution of the United States any 
one who has considered the political uninventiveness of mankind will 
always speak with profound admiration, for it is a work marked in at 
least two respects by traits of undoubted originality. But the constitu- 
tional fabric which is the glory of America is the handiwork of a genera- 
tion utterly unlike the present and of men who were in some respects 
daring innovators. Nearly a century has passed since their work was 
completed. Time has brought changes, but no American reformers have, 
exeept under something like compulsion, touched the monumen# of their 
forefathers’ wisdom. This conservatism, if it is to be appreciated, must 
be compared not with the reckless revolutions of the Continent, but with 
the unceasing though steady changes of English politics. The alteration 
in the English Constitution since the beginning of the century has been 
far greater than the changes introduced during the same period into the 
Constitution of the Union. 

Nothing, again, impresses a stranger more than the respect expressed 
and apparently felt throughout the Union for the founders of the Repub- 
lie. It is like nothing which now exists in Great Britain. It reealls the 
language which in the last century Whigs of all schools applied to the 
leaders of the Revolution of 1688, or the obviously genuine veneration 
with which Lord Russell, who represented the sentiment of 
regarded the rules handed down by Whig tradition 
which the question of General Grant’s possible third term is 


at past ace, 
The very mode in 
discussed 
strikes an Englishman as a singular specimen of conservative sentiment. 
There is much, as no reader of the Nation can 
against re-electing the General. There is something on gener 
to be urged against Presidential re-elections, though in th 


w, to be said 
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there would appear to be quite as much to be urged in their favor 
The odd thing toa foreigner is the weight attached to mere precedent. 
Yet it can hardly be doubted that the reason which with the average 
elector tells most strongly against the gratification of General Grant’s 
ambition, is not his unfitness for the post to which he aspires, not the po 
olonged personal rule, but the fact that Wash- 
If Washington had filled office for 
three terms one may suspect that popular admiration or gratitude would 


litical inexpediency of pr 
ington was only twice President. 
have insisted on the same honor being paid to Grant. In any case, a 
main obstacle in the General's path is the existence of a sentiment so 
essentially conservative as to be unintelligible in a country like France 
and to excite something like wonder even in a land so permeated by con- 
stitutional sentiment as Great Britain 

If there be anything more essentially characteristic of a people than 
its political institutions, this thing is its law. Now, that the | 
States which make up the Union betray at every turn the conservatism of 


iws of the 


the American people, is an assertion which I make with confidence. I 


have professionally studied the law of England. 1 have given 


the 


legal literature of 


more 


attention than perhaps is usual in the case of a foreigner laws and 


to 
to (what is even more germane to the present topic) the 
That on that of F 


America. law is founded mgland is 
A point not so often noticed is that the gr 


knowledge 


your common 


wih of a republi- 


can society has to a far slighter extent than might have been anticipated 
changed either the substance or the form of the legal rules brought 
from the old country. How close your lawyers have kept to the 
beaten track of English law is best seen in parative trifles. The 
fourth and seventeenth sections, for example. of t} Statut 
Frauds embody a rule which is a peculiarity—one mig almost sav 
an accidental peculiarity—of English law \s t policy of tl 

rule that certain ordinary contracts must, if they e to be valid 
be in writing there is very much to be said No eguainte 

with modern England weuld be surprise vere ible se ns 
which have caused more litigation than thev have | 1, repealed 

toto by some Conservative Parliament acting under the advice of a Con 
servative lord chancello The provisions such { te might be 
expected to be repealed or greatly modified when ca dia ss the At- 
lantic ; but this is not the case. Any one who looks at Mr. Throop’s 
elaborate treatise will see that the legislation of Charles II. holds its 
ground in all or nearly all the States of the Union. The words are in 


most eases scarcely altered. The letter rather than the spirit has in most 
for fifty dollars, e.g., in the New York Code, 


representing the sum of £10, of course does not 


instance s le en fo lowed: 


real 


ly represent anything 


equal to the value of that sum in 1677. An enquirer whose mind is once 


turned to the subject will see everywhere traces of the spirit which has 
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kept alive in the midst of a flourishing republie even the words of legal 


rules which grew up under an ancient monarchy. Everywhere through- 
out the Union an English barrister reeoguizes the terms—occasionally it 
must be added the jargon—to which he is accustomed at Westminster or 
Lincoln’s Inn. If he is puzzled, it is rather by the antiquity than by the 
novelty of the formulas with which he meets. At least as late as 1870 a 
stranger might find in use at Chicago niceties of pleading which had for 
twenty, or it might be forty, years been out of use in England. If, like 
myself, he asked for an explanation of this curious survival, he was told 
that the people had in legal matters great confidence in the opinion of 
established lawyers. No further explanation was necessary, for the sen- 
timent of your bar strikes a forei 
pared even with so steady-going a body as the bar of England. 


gber as strangely conservative as com- 
Of 
American legal works—such, for example, as Story’s ‘ Conflict of Laws,’ 
Mr. Holmes’s admirable edition of * Kent's Commentaries,’ or Mr. Lang- 
dell’s 


can speak without the most unfeigned admiration. 


‘Cases on the Law of Contract —no one who is competent to judge 
The curious point for 


the present purpose, however, is that the merits of modern American law- 
merits which marked the luminaries of English 


generation—extraordinary knowledge of 


yers are jn the main the 
law in the past cases, astonishing 


acuteness in working out the principles involved in recorded decisions and 
in applying them tothe complicated circumstances suggested by new cases 
with all this a genuine veneration 
ut in England, for the 
No s heard Profess¢ 


studied Mr. Holmes’s most i 


as they arise; and which it may be feared 


is gradually dying « wisdom and perfection of the 


Common Law. ne who ha x Dwight’s lectures or has 


nteresting ‘Speculations * can doubt that the in- 


tellect of the American bar can deal to perfection with cither the exposition 
of actual law or with the speculative problems of historical jurisprudence. 
No one, however, who compares England with America can fail to see 
that the desire for legal innovation which expresses itself in unceasing at 
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tempts either to reduce the law to a codified form, or, afte the manner 
of writers like Mr. P introduce into expositions of English law 
ideas suggested by foreign writers, is far more widely spread in the old 


country than in the Union. In other y Is, America, not England, is at 
present the home of legal conservatism. 

In saying this I wish neither to blame nor to praise the one country 01 
the other. My sole object is to give an example of the existence of that 


state of sentiment which, in default of a better term, may be called con- 
servatism, The spirit which is traceable in law and politics comes out 
(though not, [ admit, so clearly) in theology and in religious institutions 
This assertion will probably be more easily accepted in America than 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon and better authorities than the pre- 
of throughout 


Europe the idea that strange religious institutions, abnormal forms of 


in England. 


tentious author ‘Spiritual Wives’ have made current 
belief, and daring theological speculation have their special home in the 
great Republic. This opinion is, of course, not without its foundation. 
The mere existence of Mormonism is, it will be said, sufficient proof that 
the opinion is well grounded. Yet this current notion, even though not 
causeless, is, I venture to think, in so far as a foreigner is capable of pro- 
nouncing judgment on a matter requiring more knowledge of facts than 
The current tone of 


American religion appears to be for all practical purposes uncommonly 


he can easily acquire, really calculated to mislead. 


like the tone which prevails in England. Where men may say anything 


they please without exposing themselves to legal or social lo-s, strange 


things will of course occasionally be thought and said; but any one who 
notes the number of churches, say, in Chicago or New York, will not read- 


ily believe that there has been any wave of opinion drawing 
off the 
land, whilst any steps 
feel that he hears for 


hear in London or Manchester. 


vrreat 


religious habits prevalent in’ Eng- 
these 
the 


doubt institutions such as the Oneida 


American citizens from 


inside churches will probably 
bad 
Ne 


one W ho 


and much same doctrine he would 


good 
Community well merit attention. The same thing may be said of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s lectures, or of the Positivist church in London, which cer- 
tainly has not an overflowing audience. But to suppose that the Oneida 
Community is a fair representative of average society in America is, I 
conceive, much like thinking that Mr. Bradlaugh’s audience represents 
the ordinary theological tone of average Englishmen. Mormonism, no 
doubt, isa remarkable phenomenon. It shows that noteworthy institu- 
tions which could hardly make way in an ordinary European state may 
arise and flowish in a country where the ground is both literally and 
metaphorically open for them. But Mormonism is exactly one of those 
exceptions which prove the rule. In one respect it is marked by a singu- 
lar want of originality. It is grounded on a sort of vulgar biblicalism. 
It is, one may add, though of American origin, yet supported by foreign- 
ers, and may in all probability sink in the course of a generation or two 
into the same sort of position as that now occupied by many sects, both in 
England and America, which at their first birth seemed filled with the 
spirit of innovation, but which as time went on sobered down into bodies 
mainly remarkable by their tenacious adherence to some few principles, 
crochets, or oddities inherited from their founders. There is no need, 
however, for pressing my point too hard. Let Mormonism be taken for 
what it is worth as an example of religious innovation or adventure ; to 
an Englishman, certainly, the large fact about American society may 
rationally seem to be that in polities, in law, and in religion, its pervad- 
ing tone is, compared at least with England, a sentiment of conservatism. 

In one other letter I purpose to point out what may seem to be the 
cause of the fact I have noted, and what are some of the inferences which 


this fact suggests A. V. Dicey. 


MEMOIRS OF MME. DE REMUSAT.—VOL. III. 
Paris, March 5, 1880. 


5 hee third and last volume of the ‘Memoirs of Madame de 
It is preceded by the Preface which M. Charles 


témusat ” 

has just appeared. 
de Rémusat had prepared for the Memoirs of his mother ; why M. Paul 
de Rémusat places it in the last volume, would be rather difficult to ex- 
plain. it shows how Madame de Rémusat 
hesitated and felt uneasy at the very thought of publication, though this 
‘*The further I proceed,” said 
she to her son, ‘‘the more I am convinced that you will be my only 
She said to him another time, ‘‘ Do you knew a reflection which 


Such as it is, it is interesting ; 
was only to take place after her death. 


reader.” 


I say to myself: If one day my son should pub- 
I am afraid they would 


ked or at least malicious. T long to find oceasions for praise. 


sometimes haunts me ? 
lish all this, what would people think of me ? 


think me W 


Nation. 
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But this man [meaning Napoleon] was such an a@ssom-na’eur of virtue, 
and we were so debased, that often my heart is discouraged and truth 
I know nobody but you to whom I could make all 
to frame 
to explain why they served Napoleon, 
** Their 


‘‘is expressed in a few words of Tacitus, who 


pushes me forward : 


these confidences.” Charles de Rémusat tries an excuse for 


and mother, and 


though they had so little love or even esteem for his character. 


his father 


justification,” he, 


thinks that even under a despotism praise is due, in a functionary who is 


Savs 


capable and steadfast, to what he calls obsequium et modestia.” The cham- 
berlains of the Emperor were certainly obsequious and modest, and the 
real excuse of Madame de Rémusat was her youth, her inexperience, and 
her poverty. She knew the res angusta domi ; the salary of her husband 
and her own salary were their only resource. She consoled herself easily 
when her sentiments were not in accordance with her interests, and she 
whispered to herself in the palace of Cesar : 
** Mais le cceur d’ Emilie est hors de ton pouvoir.”* * 


Though the Memoirs are very severe upon Napoleon, she kept in 
her heart an instinctive affection—half admiration, half terror—for the 
great man whom she had seen in his glory and in his youth. She had 
become reconciled, of course, to the cause of the Bourbons, or rather 
she had returned to it as naturally as a plant which has been tied returns 
io its original attitude. But she was moved almost to tears when she 
thought of the prisoner of St. Helena. 
she heard the news of his death. M. Charles de Rémusat gives these de- 
tails in order to show the sincerity and indulgence of his mother; he in- 
fers from it that her judgments are all the more reliable when she is 
Of the sincerity of Madame de Rémusat there can 
he no doubt; she was a perfect mirror; she was almost as unconscious as 


She wept before her son when 


obliged to be severe. 


a real mirror. 

This third volume shows Napoleon at the apogee of his power. He 
was distributing crowns, instituting ceremonies, organizing Europe like a 
The splendor of his court in 1896 was very unlike 
Josephine, the ‘little Creole,” 
wore at times more than a million of francs’ worth of diamonds on her 


new Charlemagne. 
the simplicity of the Consular court. 


head ; the marshals’ wives were not content when they had less than 
100,000 franes’ worth on their persons. Princess Borghese, Madame Mu- 
rat, Madame Louis Bonaparte were literaliy crushed under the weight of 
precious stones. The Jfojifeuy was full of the accounts of the great re- 
ceptions held at Naples, at Berg, at Baden, in Holland, by the new soy- 
ereigns and princes, inade ** by the grace of God and of Napoleon.” The 
new catechism prepared for the French Church (which was called the 
Catechism of Bossuct because it contained Gallican principles) contained 
questions and answers like these (p. 55) : 

* Question. What are the duties of Christians toward princes, and 
particularly what are our duties towards Napoleon I., our Emperor ? ™** 

* Answer. Christians owe to the princes who govern them, and {we 
owe particularly to Napoleon I., our Emperor, love, respect, obedience, 
fidelity, military service, the payment of the taxes ordered for the con- 
servation and the defence of the Empire and the Throne ‘To honor and 
to serve the Emperor is to honor and to serve God himself.” 


This was taught in all the French schools a few years after the head of 
the son of Saint Louis had fallen on the Place de la Revolution, 
leon wished to convert all the sovereigns of Europe in turn into vas- 
sals; he invented the great scheme of the Confederation of the Rhine; 
he separated all the old electorates from the body of the German Empire, 
and became the protector of all the provinces which did not belong to 
Prussia or to Austria. The death of Mr. Fox interrupted this dream of 
universal power, war became again imminent, and Prussia was marked 
for the first blow. Bonaparte felt a sort of intoxication, ** Let the Prus- 
sians know,” said he in a proclamation, ‘*that if it is easy to get more 
territory and more power through the friendship of a great people, its 
enmity, when it is provoked by a total absence of wisdom and reason, is 
more terrible than the tempests of the ocean.” It was terrible indeed, 
and it seemed a moment, after Jena, as if Prussia was to be struck off the 
list of nations. Talleyrand was very anxious to restore the old kingdom 
of Poland. Madame de Rémusat, who had become very intimate with 
him, says that it was his favorite plan, that he considered it essential to 
the security of Europe. ‘*I have often,” says Madame de Rémusat, 
‘heard him say that the whole question of the peace of Europe was in 
Poland.” Talleyrand had become, next to Napoleon, the most important 
man in Europe. He was in high favor with Napoleon; they were like 
two members of a syllogism—one won the battles, the other drew the 


Napo- 





* Corneille’s * Cinna.” 
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Before starting for Germany Nay 
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consequences of the victories. leon 
had had the most affectionate parting with Josephine in Talleyrund’s 
presence : 

‘‘The Emperor, pressing his wife to his side, approached Talleyrand, 
took his hand, and, embracing them both, said to M. de Rémusat : ‘It is 
painful to leave the two persons one loves best’; and, while repeating these 
words, the sort of nervous a/fendrissement which he felt increased so much 
as to bring tears, and almost immediately he was seized with convulsions 
which became strong enough to cause vomiting. He had to be made to 
sit down and to take some orange-flower water; he was weeping. In this 
state he remained for a quarter of an hour.” 

The bulletins which followed Jena mark, I think, the continuation of a 
highly nervous state. Napoleon insulted the Queen of Prussia, the 
Prussian noblemen, the women; he used coarse expressions; he abused 
Alexander, laughed at ‘‘the handsome emperor” and the * jolie reine’ 
he prepared himself to attack Russia, and first occupied Poland. His 
family at once began to intrigue for this new throne. Murat, who al- 
ways wore a theatrical dress, saw himself King of Poland, surrounded 
by the Polish cavaliers. Jerome had some bope. Napoleon had a 
natural son while he was in Poland, and for some time the hopes of the 
Poles were centred on this child. It is difficult to say why Napoleon did 
not re-establish Poland. Perhaps he had not time. Perhaps he thought 
that he could force Russia into an alliance with him, and he knew that 
At 
He triumphed; but the tri- 


Russia could not make peace with him if he made anew Poland. 
Eylau he tried again the fortune of war. 
umph was so costly that he stopped his march, and the French army 
so distant, so un- 
A 
feeling of distrust, of uneasiness, hung over Paris, and even over the 
little court of Josephine. 
The battle of Friedland obliged Alexander of Russia to yield to Napo- 
leon. The famous interview at Tilsit was a sort of partition of the world, 
The Poles were 
hoped for a complete independence; they only saw the creation of a 
Duchy of Warsaw, which was given in trust to the King of Saxony. 


went into winter quarters. The seat of war was now 


known, that France lived almost in ignorance of its own destinies, 


New levies were ordered by a complacent Senate. 


offered by Napoleon to his enemy. scrificed, They had 


Westphalia became a kingdom and was given to Jerome Bonaparte. 

Madame de Rémusat says that it was impossible not to admire so 
much glory, but that the French had become much more insensible to it 
than in the past. They were surfeited. They did not see the end of the 
ambition of Napoleon. People had become much more afraid of a mas- 
ter who had the fortunes of each family, as well as of every nation, in 
his hands. The presents of Napoleon, after this war, to his followers 
and friends were enormous; 
tude, Uis generosity savored too much of a system of corruption; the 
burden of his gifts was too heavy. Napoleon returned from his cam- 
paign with a feeling of jealousy against Talleyrand. He had seen that 
his minister had too much preponderance; he had been too much courted 
at Tilsit. People whispered that Talleyrand was necessary to him. Napo- 
leon named him vice-grand-elector, which made him second in dignity to 
Prince Joseph, but deprived him of the Foreign Office. When Talley- 
rand presented the employees of the ministry ‘o his successor he said: 
‘* Here, sir, are many honorable men. You « | be satisfied with them. 
You will find them faithful, clever, exact, but. \lianks to my care, not at 
all zealous.” M. de Champagny expressed soine surprise, and Talley- 
rand, affecting great seriousness, added: *‘ Yes, sir: except a few clerks, 
who, I believe, close their envelopes with too much precipitation, all here 
have great calmness and have lost the habit of promptitude. When ; 
have discussed a little while the interests of Europe with the Empe.o 
you will see how important it is not to seal and expedite his will too 
quickly.” 


Madame de Rémusat became more intimate at that time with Talley- 


but his presents no longer excited any grati- 


ou 


rand; she was slightly afraid of him, of his sarcastic manner: she wa 
proud of his attentions to her, and says with some naierté: ** When | 
think of it now I confess that it was an odd t 

and of pleasure which I felt when the folding-doors of 
opened and I heard announced * the Prince 
that *“‘she always had a smile d¢ ready for all his witticisms.” 
She evidently felt that she was a before 
seigneur, who was very much spoiled by ali the ladies of the time 
as by the princes of Europe. Talleyrand probably liked in M. de Ré 
Sat what the English calla safe man, and in Madame de Rémusat the 
ease and natural grace, the facility and quickness, which are found all 
through the ‘Memoirs.’ Madame de Rémusat was, us I have said, an 
admirable mirror; she was very objective; she describes well the enfow- 
rage of Talleyrand 


hing, this state of anguish 
room were 


adds 


my 
of Benevento.’ She 
Command 


very sinall 


person this grand 


, as well 


the Duchesse de Luynes, the Princesse de Vaudemont, 


Nation. 
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he Dachesse de Fleury, 


Madame de R“musat enters into very minute details 


the Princesse Lieskiewitz, sister of Poniatowski, t 
Madame de Souza 
concerning the sojourn made during two mouths by the Imperial Coart 
at F: to the de- 


scriptions of Versailles given by Saint-Simon; but he is blinded by his 


} 
‘ 
mtainebleau in 1807. Her editor compares this chapter 
affection for his grandmother. Saint-Simon is incomparable; his eye 
The deserip- 
*'The Emperor 


sees not only the surface of things, it penetrates the heart. 
tions of Madame de Rémusat are amusing photographs. 
sometimes said: ‘Is it not singular? I have assembled at Fontainebleau 
[ have regulated all the 
amusements, and faces are all long, and everybody seems tired and dull.’ 


many people; I want these people to be amused. 


‘It is,’ answered Talleyrand, ‘because you cannot conduct pleasure with 
a drum.’” 

Everybody was, in fact, afraid of the master; the Emperor, who was 
at thirty years of age the arbiter of the world, had a 
often abandoned the chase, forgot the stag, and galloped silently in the 
long alleys of the dark forest. 
the best actors of Paris appear in the small theatre of the chateau; in vain 
Ile 


The arrogance of the nation which he could not 


ver rongeur,; he 
Nothing could amuse him; in vain did 
did the ladies change their dresses every day. 


kept reading English 


newspapers, touch on 


its own soil, was the vinegar which spoiled all his joys. Tue favorite of 
the moment was an Italian lady, ‘ta sweet person, rather obedient than 
satisfied; she yielded to the master by a sort of couvietion that he was 


irresistible; she made no ¢clat, showed no pretension; she even combined 


for the 


a great attachment for Madame Bonaparte with ec 
Madame de Rémusat enters 


mplacency 


eaprice of her husband.” into some details 


about this cold Yafson, which had better be read in her book. She gives 
also curious details about the various intrigues of the Court. 
The foreign princes did not dine every day with the Emperor; they 


were cnly invited when he wished io have them ; on other days they 


dined with the Queen, the ministers, the grand-marshal, or the rm 
Thouneni Every night, after holdiag the Circle, the Emy » shut 
himself up with Talleyrand and worked with him till late. Napoleon 
was meditating to place one of his relations on the throne of Spain; he 
felt that the Bourbons could not be good neighbors for him. He ex- 
pected to charm the Spaniards, as he had charmed the [talians, with the 
great words, liberty, destruction of the nobility and of superstition ral- 
leyrand knew the Spaniards better, and tried to dissuade Napoleon. He 


once said to Madame de Rémusat : 


**The vey te will not see that his destiny makes him the man of the 
nations, the founder of useful and possible novelties. To give back to 
France religion, morality, order; to applaud the civilization of England 
while moderating its policy; to fortify his frontiers by the confederacy of 
the Rhine; to make of Italy a kingdom independent of Austria and of 
himseif; to keep the Czar shut up by creating the natural barrier of Po- 
land—such ought to be the constant design of the Emperor, and it is to 
that that each of my treaties conducted him. But ambition, anger, pride, 
and a few imbeciles whom he listens to, often make him blind. He sus- 
pects me as soon as I speak of moderation, and, if he ceases to believe 
me, you will see by what follies he will compromise himself and us 
However, I will watch to the end. T have attached myself to the crea- 
tion of his Empire.” 

So much confidence was very flattering for a young person like Mad- 
ame de Rémusat. Talleyrand did not much trust human nature, but he 
seems at all times to have been in need of some confidant. He was very 
reticent, but liked to unbend occasionally, to give himself a few moments 
of ease and to speak his own thoughts, perhaps so as to give to them a 
more definite form. 

I come now to the closing scenes, to the divorce of Napoleon and 
Josephine. 


Correspondence. 


GENERAL GRANT'S MORAL PECULIARITY. 


To THe Epiror or THe Natroyx: 
Sir: Some vears ago it was said there were three kinds of people in 
the world—saints, sinners, and the Beecher family. It seems to me, in 


view of the protestations of the anti-Grant Republican papers of respect 


for the ex-President *‘ personaily.” that a slight change in the witticism 
would make it fit the present time 
Tne Chicago 7rrjune, for instance, believes that none of the ordinary 


criterions of judgiment are t 
That paper says in its 
prostitutes who brok: 


» be applied to General Grant ‘‘ personally.” 
issue of March 15: **The old crowd of political 
down Grant’s second Administration and brought 
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The 


article then adverts to the advocacy of Grant’s nomination by the ‘‘ex 


the Republican party to shame and defeat are now serving,” etc. 


Whiskey Ring organs,” alludes to the ‘* multitudinous errors and scanda- 
lous abuses of his second Administration,” and scores again the ‘old 
crowd " of ** rapacious parasites” that in the event of his election ‘‘ pro- 
pose to fasten themselves upon him again.” 

Now, if General Grant saint a sinner the 7ribune would 


were a or 


judge him by the ordinary standards of intelligence and character, and 


le 
if 


with some biting insinuation that he connived 
for the imbeecility of the 


would wind up its artic 
with the 


man who had been and would be again so easily imposed upon. 


rascals, or else with a word of scorn 


General 


Grant, however, being neither a saint nor a sinner, the 7ridune simply 


tenders a word of syinpathy to those ‘decent citizens who have the most 


unbounded admiration and the most profound respect for General Grant 


personally,” but are opposed to a third term 


It is evident that Grant is either a personal saint and an imper- 
sonal sinner, or else, like the Beechers, he belongs to a new moral species 


neither saint nor sinner. 0. S. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN THE LECTURE SYSTEM. 
To tur Eprror or Tur Narion : 

Sir: Permit me to add a few statements to the excellent article upon 
‘*The Function of the Lyceum” in the Nation of March 11. 

In that article attention was called to three points of interest in the 
present condition of the lyceum: 

I. Less reliance is now placed upon the eminence per se of a lecturer, 
and more consideration paid to his capacity for dealing with a subject, 
and dealing with it before an audience. 

Il. A large class of people now go to hear lectures who will not read 
books; looking to the lveeum for information which they are too busy or 
too indolent to obtain in any other way 

III. In spite of all the changes going on in our modern life, and not- 
withstanding the attractions of the press and the drama, the lecture 
system appears to be as popular as it has ever been, even if we may not 
say that it is growing in publie favor. 

To these well-made and discriminating statements I would add that a 
new depar/ure in the lecture system may be seen— 

1. In the fact that, while many persons go to hear a lecture who will 
not read the books which treat of the same subject, there are as many 
more who now attend a lecture for the express purpose of receiving from 
it what Goethe calls a * living impression,” around which their previous 
or subsequent reading may arrange itself in the mind. In several cities 
of New England, during the season just past, librarians have been active 
co-workers with lecturers, preparing lists of books of reference which have 


‘The Nation. 


been printed every week in the newspapers, and the books themselves | 


placed on special shelves in the library for ready consultation. 
vious that only competent lecturers can bear the application of so severe a 
test of the originality of their researches and value of their productions, 

2. In the growing favor which is shown to courses of lectures upon 
subjects of general interest delivered by a single lecturer. It is true that 
the majority of lyceum ‘‘ managers 
wish to jumble together in one incongruous course @ reading, a concert, 
an opera, & humorous talk, with one or more highly-seasoned orations 
which wear the title of lectures. But the lecturer who has something to 
say and knows how to put his study and scholarship into a form that can 
be popularly apprehended, finds increasingly large audiences in almost 
every intelligent community. 

3. In the more general use of the stereopticon as a means of effeet- 
ively popularizing the best science of the day. 
that illustrated lectures may very easily be abused; that ‘ superb” views 
rather than full or accurate knowledge may come to he relied upon to at- 
tract an audience; that the ignorant or only half-informed rush in where 
the wise still fear to tread ; 
as purely sensational, rhetorical, or 


and that a lecture with stereopticon illustra- 


tions may be made declamatory as 


any other kind of lecture. But the improvement in methods of popular 


instruction which the stereopticon has brought about is as real as it is 


striking; {that this instrument will be used 
with still greater effectiveness in the future, making the eve work together 
with the ear, 
ing-places ef both thoughts and things 


Mass., March 15, 1880 


and it can hardly be doubtes 


and giving reality to words which, alone, are so often the hid- 
Henry G. SpauLprina. 


SPRINGFIELD 


It is ob- | 
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Notes. 


MONG Ginn & Heath’s announcements for the current year we remark 
+t the following text-books : the ‘ Agricola’ and ‘ Germania’ of Taci- 
tus, edited by Prof. Wm. IF’. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin; the 
same writer’s ‘ Annals,’ edited by Prof. Tracy Peck, of Cornell, who will 
also edit the Letters of Pliny the Younger; a ‘Critical History of Cicero’s 
Letters.’ by R. F. Leighton; and a ‘German Grammar’ by Wm. Cook 
and BE. S. Sheldon, of Harvard. ——The ‘Concord Guide-Book’ of D, 
Lothrop & Co **will be very fully illustrated with original drawings of 
celebrated spots and portraits of noted Concord people.”——From the 
current issue of the Harvard Register we learn that Mr. Wm. Cushing, 
author of the indexes to the Christian Examiner and North American 
Review, is engaged upon a biographical dictionary, to be called ‘The 
Century of Authors,” 1780-1880. It is intended to be exhaustive so far as 
this country is concerned, but not so in the case of Great Britain, and 
still less of other foreign countries. The sketches will be brief, and will 
indicate ‘*the subject, time, and piace of some leading or characteristic 
publication ” in each instance.——The series of ‘* Personal Narratives of 
Events in the War of the Rebellion,” heretofore published by the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Historical Society of Rhode Island through S'S. Rider, is to 
be succeeded by a second series, uniform in size and general appearance, 
bearing the imprint of N. Bangs Williams, Providence. The first num- 
ber, ‘ The First Cruise of the Montauk, by Samuel T. Browne, well sus- 
tains the interest of these unpretentious but valuable contributions to the 
The American Numis- 
Charles KE. Anthon is 
March 16 at 
The Socicty bas a membership of 
the latter 


B. F. de Costa’s instructive paper on 


The ecition is limited 

Archwological Society, of which Dr. 
President. held its twenty-second annual meeting on 
No. 30 Lafavette Place. 
115 members, with a well-sustained library and cabinet. 
Mr 
the Lenox Globe, which appeared in the Magazine of American History, 
has been translated into French by M. Gabriel Gravier, President of thi 
t Rouen by E. 


history of the civil war. 
matie and 
its 
new rooms, 
now 


reckoning 3,390 medals, ete. — 


Normandy Geographical Society, and daintily printed a 

Cagniard, with fac-simile, head and tail-pieces, ete -—-Maemillan & Co 
publish a new annual compiled by Marcus B. Huish, LL B., and entitled 
‘The Year’s Art,’ or ‘ta Concise Epitome of all matters relating to the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture which have occurred dur- 
ing the year 1879, together with information respecting the Events of 
the year 1880; which comprehensive title is perhaps sufficiently speci- 
fic, though we may add that Mr. Huish’s statistics are apparently very 
full, that they are of special value to art-students, and that they relate 
only to Great Britain. The volume is of convenient’ size for a manual, 
contains 216 pages, and is bound in flexible cloth ——The latest publica- 
tion of the English Dialect Society (Triibner & Co.) contains reprint- 
ed specimens—from Devonshire, ‘‘An Exmoor Scolding and Court- 
ship” (1746), and from Westmoreland, “ A Bran New Wark” (1785), 
edited with notes and glossary by Frederic Thomas Elworthy and Profes- 
sor Skeat respectively. The ‘‘Scolding” is a miracle of rustic billings- 
gate, and fully merits the editor’s apology for perpetuating it, though 
perhaps he underestimates its value for the study of manners. It is even 


| a rather startling test of present standards of decency, if we can credit 


” still cater to the taste of those who 


It goes without saying | 


Professor Skeat when he says the ‘‘ ‘ Exmoor Scolding and Courtship’. . . 
may, in fact, be bought in a cheap form at a railway book-stall.” Mr. 
Elworthy has been at the pains to translate these two pieces into Mr. 
Ellis’s Glossic, line for line. Of recent ‘additions to Triibner’s hand- 
some and useful ‘Oriental Series,” we may mention ‘Miscellaneous Es- 
says relating to Indian Subjects,’ in two volumes, by Mr. B. H. Hodgson. 
We noticed five or six years ago (.Va'/on, No, 492) the appearance of a 
first volume of this author's scattered writings, and hoped that its re- 
ception would be such as should lead to a continuation. The great bulk 
of the papers here reproduced concern the non-Aryan languages of In- 
dia; a few deal with the institutions and manufactures of Nepal; and 
the second volume closes with the author’s contributions in 1847-8 to 
the of cultivation and of the native 
vernaculars of the country. ——A curious periodical is the new ‘‘cos- 
mopolitan ” monthly Minerva, edited by Pericles Tzikos,’ published in 
Rome, and entirely composed in English (original or translated). T 
Mamiani’s ‘* Letter to Editor,” which takes the place of a salutatory, 
is in ludicrous contrast with the Jingo article next succeeding, by 8. G. C 
Middlemore, designed to prove that Imperialism is the permanent ‘ main 
question ” of English politics, and to explain why many Liberals, like the 
writer, will either abstuin from voting at the coming elections or vote with 
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the Conservatives. Mrs. E. Lynn Linton (**Qur Londen Districts”), | 
Mme. J. W. Mario (‘* Antique Jewelry and its Revival”), Dr. Waldstein 
‘Specialization a Morbid Tendency of our Time”), D. A. Parodi (** The 
French Drama”), and Ugo Pesci (‘* Unfrequented Italy”), are some of 
the other writers. Minerva ‘ will necessarily consider as of first impor- 
tance those subjects that especially interest Italian and English- 
speaking nations.”-—-The significant article in the Oriental Church 
Magazine for March is that on ‘* The Woman Question in Russia during 
the Age of Peter the Great,” by A. Bruckner. ——In the current Journal 
and 7ransac!icns of the Berlin Geographical Society will be found a por- 
tion of the proceedings at the Cerl Ritter festival, October 11, 1879— 
‘* Michael Servetus a forerunner of Ritter A. von Humboldt,” by 
Pastor Tollin; ‘* Ritter’s Significance for Geography,” by Dr. Marthe, 
ete. ——A new Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaflliche Geographic, edited, with 
a weighty collaboration, by Julius Ivan Kettler, will be published at 
Lahr, Baden, by Moritz Schauenburg. It will not compete with popular 
geographical journals. The Portuguese explorer of Africa, Serpa 
Pinto, it will be remembered, started from Benguela with two compan- 
ions, Srs. Capello and Ivens, who soon separated from their chief in 
On the 1st inst. they 


the 


and 





1877 and for a long time were not heard from. 
happily returned to Lisbon, where they were received magnificently by 
the King, Dom Luiz, and the people. Their health 1s now fairly good, 
but they both suffered a great deal in their exploration of 2,600 miles. 
A public meeting was soon to be held in Lisbon, at which these two 
young men were to give a popular account of their labors.——A corre 
spondent ealls our attention to another dictionary worthy to be placed 
by the side of the ‘ Car-Builder’s Dictionary,’ mentioned and commended 
i This ts the ‘ Dictionary of Carriage Terms,’ now 
Hub, the carriage-builders’ monthly of this city. It 


Im Our iast 


number 
publishing in the 
contains, in many instances, the French and German equivalents of the 
term defined, its history, with illustrative citations and numerous cross- 
references. Even obsolete vehicles are ineluded.—''o all who wish to 
read an #ecurate, sensible, and charmingly written account of Goethe, 
the (Gegenwart strongly recommends the hundred-page biography by 
Michael Bernays, reprinted from ‘Allgemeine Deutsche Biblio 


‘and published by Duncker & Humblot. 


the 


graphie, 


—A correspondent writes us, under date of March 15: 

‘Baltimore has this winter, through the liberality of one of its 
citizens, become the possessor of a work of art of great beauty, which has 
the additional interest of being the only copy ever made, we believe, in 
the same material as its original. We refer to the bronze reduction of 
the Ghiberti Gates, made by Barb¢dienne for the Vienna Exposition, and 
probably intended for the door of a church or other public building as 
the leaves are provided with hinges which are not used in the present po- 
sition of the gates as objects in the art gallery of the Peabody Museum, 
They are half the height and therefore a quarter of the size of the 
original doors, and have not yet been exhibited to the public, but the 
fortunate visitor who obtains sight of them cannot but wonder at the 
fidelity with which Barbédienne’s process has reproduced the exquisite 
grace and variety of detail of the master. The bronze is of a rich, pure 
tone, dark and shadowy in the depressions, and shading into gold in the 
figures in highest relief, which are gilded, as if to make us feel that they 
have caught and held some of the Italian sunshine which falls on their pro- 


totypes. 


—Dr, Asa Gray, Mr. Alexander Agassiz, and Prof. George L. Goodale 
have issued a circular representing the insufficiency of the invested funds 
of the Botanic Garden of Harvard University to support it upon its pre- | 
sent basis, and the impossibility of reducing expenses ‘‘ without impair- | 
ing the efficiency of the establishment as a scientific centre and as a 
means of instruction.” The sum of eighty thousand dollars would place 
the Garden on an independent foundation, and twenty-four thousand 
have, according to the circular, been already subscribed, Mr. Agassiz 
himself, as is his custom, being one of the foremost givers. Those to 
whom this appeal is addressed should by all means before neglecting it 
endeavor to visit the Garden and examine its excellent organization for 
study and instruction. We should suppose that the city of Cambridge 
itself would have some inducement to maintain the outward and public 
feature of the establishment, whose value as a resort will increase with 
the density of the population. 

—Three more chapters of ‘* The Undiscovered Country” in the April 
Atlantic do not greatly quicken the somewhat languid interest we have 
in Mr. Howells’s latest story, although they add the element 
r and life, 


Both are very wel 


begun to feel 
of Shaker life and character to the study of Spiritua 
which hitherto has been the burden of the book. 
done, it need not be said, being done by Mr. Howells; but we a 
reminded of a remark of Voltaire’s, recent] 


list charact 


lv quoted against ** realism” by 
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that it is hardly worth while doing 


ouching 


the effect 


a romantic writer, to 
seriously what is not worth while lightly. It seems as if the 
idiosyncrasies of Spiritualists and Shakers, for all purposes of fiction, 
came within this category. We think of no other reason at any rate why 
Mr. Howells, for the first time in his life, should fail in entertainment. 
There are other reasons why Mr. Aldrich, who begins ‘* The Stillwater 


Tragedy and suggests, so far, Wilkie Collins tinctured 


“in this number, : 
with sportiveness, should thus fail, it being a prime necessity of success- 
ful ‘ realism ” that it be real, to mention nothing else. The rest of the 
fiction is unimportant. ©f the poetry the same may be said, if we except 
Mr. Whittier’s apostrophe to Webster, which is a dignified performance; 
and, perhaps, for an opposite purpose, we ought to call attention to a 
remarkable anonymous lament in which these verses occur: 


* Your love had made me doubly fair 
Lent clearer lustre to my hair 


Neither is the literary criticism of a high order. Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop’s paper on ‘Coleridge as Man and Poet” is one of the most 
elaborate and ambitious performances we have seen, but it is not other- 
wise extraordinary; he has a very vivid conception of his subject, how 
ever, and says: “IT have a vision of 2 man looking up in anguish at the 
and at every stroke upon his breast a sweep 


sky, and beating his breast: 
From 


of and deli Lous, 
which it may be gathered that the political and social articles are the best 


music, sad issues forth, Such is Coleridge.” 


of the number, as they have been of each issue for some months. Th 
third instalment of ** Reminiscences of Washington” has to do with the 
Jackson Administration, which it renders piquant with a flavor of 
scandal; and an anonymous consideration of the ** Republican Can 
didates for the Presideney ” sums up the strength and weakness of ea h 


of the contestants for the Chicago nomination with praisewor 
though perhaps, to avoid any imputation of unfairness states the case 
in every instance to the full as favorably as it will bear. The first of a 
series of ** Reeords of W. M. Hunt,” except f omparative lack 
pith, shows that the art. or at least the tude, Doswe ( whieh se 
much of the suecess of his art was due) is not wholly peri hed 

—The mest noteworthy of the contents of Léppineotf's for April is a 
thoughtful and vaiuable paper, the first of two, by Octave Thanet, on 
* The English Workingmen and Commercial Crises.” It is a dispassion- 
ate, Clear, and brief summary of the histori changes in the laborers’ 


\s vet it is impossible to tell 


he 


so well, but it will be equally impossible for the general reader not to 


condition during the last three centuries, 


whether the writer has any solution of his own of the question states 


vel 
from him a more sympathetic appreciation of the discontent, not’ to say 
the laborer feels at different times and under dif- 


It is not suflicient to show that the artisan’s material 


apathetic despair, which 


ferent governments. 
condition has greatly improved since Henry VIII's reign without making 
it clear at the same time that as a class be has gradually become more 
and more separated from his fellow-men, and that. perhaps, the strongest 
hold the trades-unions have upon him results from the need of human 
companionship; though, since clannishness is thereby fostered to so great 
an extent, this may mean the beginning of a class contest. Its suggestion 
of such reflections as these, at any rate, is not the least merit of Mr. 
Thanet’s article. The tenth chapter of Mr. Oswald’s *‘ Summerland 
Sketches” describes the ruins of Uxmal under the title of ** The American 
Pompeii.” Another illustrated paper is a narrative by Frank H. Taylor of 
a summer trip through the region of ‘* The Lakes of Central New York,” 
which has something of the history, geology, industries, and game of the 
section. ‘Concerning Animalcules,” by Dr. R. Osgood Mason, is a popu- 
lar scientific, and ** Eating,” by Dr. Charles W Dalles, a popular medical, 
Both the fiction and the poetry are good of their kind. A musi- 
eal fancy, “Off the Coast of Sleep,” contributed by D. R. H. Goodale, 
being the best of the verse, perhaps, and ** L’Alnormale,” a Russian 
story by Vera Lapoukhyn, of the fiction; except, of course, the fourth 


article. 


instalment of the serial ** Adam and Eve.” to whose merit we have here- 
tofore called attention. 

—In the April Seridner’s, what is most striking after the continued 
articles—Mr, Cable's ** Grandissimes,” Mrs. Burnett's ‘* Louisiana,” Mr. 
Sehuyler’s ** Peter the Great,” and Mr. Roe’s ‘Success with Small 
Fruits “—is the beginning of another serial by Mr. Theodore L. De 
Vinne, whose general theme is ** The Growth of Wood-Cut Printing,” 
end his sub-topic ** Early Methods on the Hand-Press.” The writer pos- 

sses abundant teeli nd historical knowledge for his task, and im- 
| sit with great clearness, while calling to his aid a rich variety of illus- 
tra s, mostly fac-similes of old texts and cuts. The notorious decline 





‘The 


in wood-engraving before unted for by what Mr. De 


sewick’s time ts ae 


] 
‘ 


| 
Vinne rightly calls a plausible explanation of his own—namely, that ‘ the 


] 


woodcuts that readers and publishers wanted could not be properly 
printed with types. The arts of designing and engraving had outgrown 
the art of printing * Clearness must also he p edieated of Mr. Sidney 
Lanier’s ‘* Orchestra of To-day,” a familiar description of the nature and 


variety of the three principal classes of orchestral instruments, prefaced 
by some remarks on what is perhaps the most astonishing fact in iuman 
Lanier illustrates 
the scope and character of each instrument by reference to some weil 
lie thinks the 
when the twenty violins of a 
good orchestra will be balanced by twenty flutes.” Anticipating the ob- 
jection that it would be found difficult to procure so many players on 
that ins‘rument, he recommends his countrywomen to cultivate the use 
of it, as well as of the violin, the flute, the oboe, the harp, the clarionet, 
the bassoon, and the kettle-drum, all of which are within their physical 
powers and in some of which (the flute especially) they might be expected 
to excel. This advice deserves to be heeded. 
limestone caverns as seen by Mr. H.C 


development—the sudden rise of modern music Mr 
known composition in which it plays a significant part. 


flute neglected, and hopes to see the time ** 


Some marvels of Indiana 
Hovey, and Rocky Mountain mules 
as described by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, furnish interesting reading. 


—A certain parallelism between Ser/bner’s and Harper's leads us, in 
speaking of the current issue of the latter magazine, to begin with Mr. 
Karly History of Bible Illustra- 


a larger thesis, 


Wm. ©, Prime's capital paper on the * 


tion.” This is one chapter of viz., that *‘ successive gen- 


erations of picture-makers and picture-readers use the old ideas and 
designs of artists as an adopted language, varied to suit the varying 
characteristics of men: a practice which even international copyright 


will only modify, not suppress—copying is so much more easy and natu- 


relto the human species than originating. Mr. Prime's examples from 
the domain of Scripture, shown here in fae-simile, amount to a demonstra- 
tion, and are in one particular a positive contribution to Holbein criticism. 
If this matches Mr. De Vinne’s article, Mr Lanier’s finds a counterpart 
in Mrs. Jolm Lillie’s ** Music and Musicians in England,” a contempo- 
rary more than histoncal review, with a rather full aecount of one of 
the annual Norwich Festivals, and with brief biegraphies of notabilities 
hike Joachim, Sir Julius Benedict, Antoinette Sterling, Henschel, and Sir 
Mrs. Lillie writes 
We renew our praise of Miss Cloud’s Irish 
sketches, this time having to do with an Irish fishing village, still on the 
west coast, whose squalid population ** have but one earthly hope, Amer- 
ica, and one dread, hunger.” **Some Pennsylvania Nooks,” ** La Villa 
Real de Santa Fé,” *‘ The Swiss Rhine,” need no analysis beyond the 
title. Art receives a further tribute in ‘‘ Luca della Robbia and his 
School.” In the Easy Chair Mr, Curtis breaks a lance—the phrase is 
hardly too strong- 


Michael Costa, of whom excellent portraits are given. 
agreeably and with insight. 


in defence of Mr. James's ‘ Hawthorne.’ It is, indeed, 
getting to be high time that some one should survey the field of this 
memorable literary fray, noting judicially the casus bell), the aims and 
qualifications of the several combatants, and the result for Mr. James 
and for his countrymen. 


—In the current number of the Princeton Review Mr. Eugene Smith 
The 
great majority of convicts are in prison because they prefer preying upon 
the labor of others to working honestly for themselves, 
steady work. 


has written an exhaustive and excellent article on convict labor. 


They also hate 
Consequently steady, systematic work is the best discipli- 
nary treatment to restrain them from the repetition of their offences. 
But it is more and better than this: judicious work is the only specific 
for reform. If you can give a criminal habits of industry and the power 
of application, you get a new man, and if besides this you ean teach him 
skill in his work, you give him the power of earning his bread. and a 
It is important that the convict should 
have a reasonably large share of his 


chance to become an honest man. 
earnings assigned to hin. It gives 
him a greater interest in his labor, a certain pride in himself, and a fund 
The 


selfish ery of the local demagogue that prison labor competes with honest 


to help him to a fresh start in life when he goes out of prison. 
labor is unworthy of consideration. ** The obligation of a citizen to sup- 
port himself is not cancelled by his committing a crime.” The effect 
of prison lubor on th ’ 
otherwise, 


general stock of labor is infinitesimal: but were it 


the larger class, the consumers, would be the gainers, and 
there is no reason why the citizens of a State should support anybody in 
idleness who can work, or why they should be taxed for the benefit ofa 


few manufacturers. 


On the other hand, the present practice of letting 
out prison labor by contract to the highest bidder is open to several 


, 
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objections. The contract system interferes with the discipline of the 


prison. The contractor comes between the State and the convict. He 


directs the laborer, furnishes the tools, and appoints his own overseers 
interest to make all the money 


ach any prisoner his work. 


It is his he can. He has no time or 


inclination to te Ile gives him but one thing 


to do, and reduces him to the eondition of a machine. 


The convict, 
instead of learning a trade, is taught but one operation in it, and after 
vears of work is almost as helpless as at first. 


low price paid by contractors for prison labor. 


Another objection is the 

A contractor who has 
ence gota foothold in a prison, and who owns the machinery and tools, 
can underbid any coinpetitor. The true course, Mr. Smith thinks, is for 
the State to assume the administration of its prison labor by degrees and 
with caution. There will be a risk of pecuniary loss at first, but we 
should assume it because the question is not merely an economical one, 
but essential to the reform of the criminal; and there is really no reason 
(outside of politics and political jobbery) why a manager of fair executive 
ability should not make a profit as well as a contractor. At all events, it 
is only under State management that every prisoner can be taught a 
** full trade,” and be made able to take care of himself when discharged 
without relapsing into his old habits. 


The Oratorio Society has accomplished another great success in the 
first performance tu New York of Bach’s Passion Musie according to the 
Gospe! of St. Matthew, which took place in St. George’s Church on Thurs- 
day last. The highest praise is due the accomplished leader of the So- 
ciety, Dr. Damrosech, to whose untiring energy and enthusiasm the musi- 
cal public owes one of the greatest treats it has ever enjoyed. The mere 
technical ditficulties of that it is but seldom 
heard, and can only be performed by an orchestra and chorus of un- 
usual excellence; add to this the solemn, austere characte: 
of the music, and the mournful monotony of the subject, which will 


the work are so great 
almost 


prevent this great composition perhaps from ever becoming popular, 
The greatest beauty of the work is in the choruses, and among these the 
opening chorus : *‘ Come, ye daughters !” stands unapproached, not only 
in this composition but in the music of all ages, 
vey the effect produced by this gigantic work. 


It is impossible to con- 
Three distinet choruses, 
two orchestras, aud three organs are really required for a perfect per- 
formance of this one chorus. That the very limited forces at the com- 
mand of the old organist of St. Thomas’s Church in Leipzig, where the 
work was performed for the first time on Good Friday, 1729, never af- 
forded him an opportunity of hearing it performed in such style, can be 
readily imagined, but thus his genius conceived it, thus he wrote it, 
and in that manner it was performed last Thursday. There are 
four-part choruses in this number, first separated, then united; and 
when they swell together into one mighty volume of wonderful! har- 
monies and modulations a third chorus of boys’ voices intones “»*sono0 
the plaintive strains of the choral, ‘‘O Lamb of God, who on the cross 
hangst bleeding!” These fresh children’s voices soaring above the heavy 
double chorus and orchestra, with the solemn peals of the organ, produce 
an effect that will never be forgotten. The concluding chorus of the 
first part, ‘*O man, bewail thy sins!” and the last of the work, ‘* Around 
thy tomb,” are the most beautiful of the remaining choruses. The 
short sentences, such as: ‘*Crucify him!” * Hail! King of the Jows!” 
and, above all, that one word *‘ Barabbas,” which is shouted out by the in- 
furiated mob, and which Bach has set to the chord of the diminished 
seventh spread over several octaves for eight-part choruses, are of iade- 
seribable realistic effects. 


two 


—Of the solos there are particularly two numbers which at once pro- 
duce a profound impression, one for alto, “Oh! pardon me, my od,” 
with violin obligato, which Mr. Arnold played with excellent taste and 
finish. In the whole range of musie hardly anything approaches this 
number in chaste, mournful beauty. The mere technical construction is 
a marvel of ingenuity, being in reality a composition consisting of three 
distinct and independent parts, the voice, the violin, and the orchestra, 
not one of which accompanies the other, in the accepted meaning of the 
word, bul they flow gently along side by side, forming one complete and 
harmonious whole. The other is a bass aria with violoncello obligato, 
One cha- 
racteristic feature of this great work remains to be mentioned and deserves 
particular aotice -namely, the accompanied recitatives, a style of music 


**Come, blessed cross!” which is also of most touching beauty. 


which Bach first introduced, and at once brought toa climax of perfection, 
for no other composer after him, with the exception of Wagner, has even 
approached him The author of “ Lohengrin” and the ** Nibelungen,” 
with all the advantages of a hundred and fifty years’ progress of the 
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chestra in his favor, 


art and the immense resources of the modern 

has produced nothing more powerful in dramatic and realistic effects 
than such recitatives a Thou dear Redeemer,” ** The Saviour falls,” 
and, above all, * Ah, Golgotha !” whichis one of the most beautiful of 
the work, The performance was execedingly good in most respeets; the 


soles only were not in good hands. 


—The fifth Philharmonic concert was remarkably harmonious in its 
programme, which was of a most bright and cheerful character. A beau- 
tiful Symphony of ILayvdn, which, we believe, has not been heard here 
before, and the quaint humor of which was excellently rendered by Mr. 
Thomas; Mendelssohn’s complete music to ‘* Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” 
an ever interesting and ever welcome friend; Schubert’s great Symphony 
in (. the **heavenly song,” as Schumann calls it, of which the perform- 
anee was truly masterly, furnished the evening’s entertainment. 


— The Chieago Citizens’ League for the suppression of the sale of liquors 
to minors is not only a very commendable, but, to judge from the annual 
report of the Executive Committee, a very efficient association, which 
supplements benevolent intentions with a good deal of hard work. When 
it was formed three years ago it was estimated that there were in Chica- 
go at least 39,000 boys and girls who were habitual frequenters of the 
‘‘saioons ” of the city, of which there were some 3,009; from one-quarter 
to one-third of the arrests nade were of persons under twenty-one years 
of age; 


a social condition 


and the State and local ordinances looking to a remedy of such 
went unexecuted. Simply to enforce these laws was 
tie end which the Society proposed to itself, and ‘ fair notice ” was given 
to the liquor-sellers of its intention, The result of its labors since then 
may be briefly told. In 1877 6,818 minors were arrested, an increase of 
720 over the previous year. In 1878, the first year of the League’s work, 
the number was 5,400, a decrease of 1,418. The commitments of minors 
to the Bridewell in 1877 were 1,782 ; in 1878, 1.571, and in 1879, 1,247, 
showing a decrease in the two years of 535. Between three and four 
hundred liquor-sellers have been prosecuted, and between two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred convicted; two hundred have in consequence 
either abandoned their business or ‘* removed to other localities”; be- 
tween four and five hundred residences have been visited in the interest of 
minors found in the rum-shops, and in only two instances were the visi- 
tors received with any other expressions than of gratitude; four ‘‘noto- 
This work cost $3.000 for the two 
years, and saved from $15,000 to $54,000 annualiy, it is estimated, in the 
mere matter of criminal prosecution expenses, Naturally ‘‘ much yet re- 
“as the report says, and it reasonably adds that ‘‘ we 
feel that we cannot be blamed for asking a more liberal financial sup- 
* There could, in fact, hardly be a worthier work. 


port 


ricus places” have been suppressed. 


mains to be done, 


—A very important paper, containing the results of probably the most 
careful 
munity 


and extensive examination of the common schools of one com- 
ever made, has just been published as part of the last Annual 
Report of the State Board of Education of Massachusetts, and is 
exciting a good deal of comment. The examinations originated with 
the School Committees’ Association of Norfolk County, and were con- 


ducted by Mr. George A. Walton, an agent of the State Board 
The town of Quincey is in Norfolk, and a year or two ago Mr, C. 


FP, Adams, jr., a member of the school committee of that town, took 
to somewhat forcibly the methods of instruction 


which he said he found in use in the common schools 


occasion criticise 
Ilis criticisms 
were not favorably received by many of the professional educationalists, 
and the New England Journal of Education even went so far as to refer 
to them as a display of ‘* monumental ignorance.” This persistent denial 
led the county association into an organized effort to get at the real facts 
in the case. Mr. Walton’s examinations were accordingly made, and they 
present those facts in a way no Jess striking than indisputable. It very 
conclusively appears that Mr. Adams was more correctly informed as to 
existing school methods than the editors of the Journal. The condition 
ef affairs revealed by this report is highly instructive, to say the least. 
Norfolk County, Mass., is largely made up of wealthy suburban towns 
ahout Its schools, therefore, are not likely to be less good than 
these of other counties in the State. Mr. Walton’s examinations covered 
all the towns in the county, twenty-four in number, in which he la- 
borious'y wen! through some two hundred and twelve schools, contain- 
ing ahout five thousand scholars. Of the educational results of the 
methods in use in these schools we are now able to judge for ourselves, as 
Mr, Walion’s report contains a number of lithographed fac-similes of the 
scholars’ own examination papers as they were handed in. We believe it 
is safe to say that nothing of the kind or on the same scale has ever been 


Soston. 
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The tests. also, were of 
Contined to 


were designed to bring out practical resu 


attempted before. simplest and most or 


) } 


nary description. writing, and ciphering, th 
lts, and in the fac-similes repro- 
duced these results speak for themselves. It would seem that in a larg 
proportion of the towns the same methods are pursucd which were in 
vogue before Horace Mann instituted any of his reform Children are 
still taught to spell orally, and **the writing in many of t! ls i 
limited to what is done in the copy-books.” Accordingly, 
upon to write a simple letter of three or four lines in length, many 
pupils ‘*gave evidence that they had never been taught even the me 
chanical part of any composition exercise,” while the teachers in other 
cases ** objected to submitting their schools” to the test. the 
primary schools children who had been there four years **could neither 
write, nor make the printing letters.” Accordingly, out of 1,100 sc} 


who in composition used the adverb ** too,” 


} 
i SCHOO bl 


ing when called 


in some of 


lars 

no less than ‘859, or nearly 

77 per cent. of the whole, spelt that word ineorrectly.” The three words, 
I 3 


**whose,” ‘* which,” and **scholar,” were given out for written spelling, 
and while there are set forth in the report 108 different wrong spellings of 
and 58 of ** which,” 
Nor was it much better in arithmetic, of which Mr. Walton says he saw 
for 


going 


‘* whose,” there are no less than 221 of * scholar.” 

4 
in a school **the children attempting to recite from memory the rule 
finding the greatest common divisor,” in place of instinctively 
through the elementary mental process. 


—Though this was the case in altogether too many of the towns—in a 
large majority of them, in fact, as would appear from the table of per- 
centages—it was by no means so in all, The names of the towns are not 
given, but they are represented by letters of the alphabet. One, indicated 
by the letter C (Quincy), is far ahead of all the others in every depart- 
ment except one; and speaking of the * rational methods of teaching” in 
use in this town, Mr. Walton quoted from his memorandum-book a note 
made at the examinations to the effect that he is ** struck the con- 
scientious and thoughtful spirit of the pupils in all the schools.” This 
is a high compliment to Superintendent Parker, the success of whose 


with 


methods in that town has recently been attracting so much attention. 
Among the other towns Brookline (T) in its grammar schools, Milton (L) 
and Hyde Park (U) in their primaries, and Canton (EK) in both grades, ap- 
pear to have shown very good results; all of thein ranging above 61 per, 
cent. The fac-similes, representing the best, the worst, and the average of 
the four thousand papers examined, fill fifty pages of the report, and are 
the most valuable portion of it. For the purposes of comparison by 
other teachers of similar schools elsewhere, they will be of great use. The 
report is in every respect creditable, and most of all for the fearlessness 
with which, suppressing nothing, it presents facts which it is right and 
proper should be known, but which, as Mr. Dickinson, the secretary of 
the Board, truly says, are 
Massachusetts citizen.” 


‘not altogether flattering to the pride of a 


—The question of German orthography is settled, and unsettled, 
The Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, ete. 
1 


religious, ed 


(his is a varied office for 
ias sent forth his fiat in the 
form of a little book: *‘ Regeln und Worterverzeichnis fiir die deutsche 
These 


rules, in general the system of Von Raumer, are henceforth the norm for 


ucational, and medical affairs), | 
Rechtschreibung zum Gebrauch in den preussischen Schulen.’ 


the Prussian schoolmaster, as well as for all offices and officials in any way 
connected with the department in question. The new spelling, which regu- 
lates a good deal and does not make very radical changes, is to be intro- 
duced as rapidly as possible among the children, and no new school-books 
nor new editions are to be put in use which do not conform to the regu- 
lated spelling. The little book in boards (Berlin: Weidmann’'sche Buch- 
handlung) costs only 15 pfennigs (about 4 cents). There is now an official 
spelling for Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, and Wiirtemberg, and this recent 
Prussian decision is far from pleasing to those who were working for or- 
thographic unification. Many are well enough satisfied, and various 
newspapers have adopted the rules for their offices. Zarncke’s Lit/erart- 
sches Centralblatt thinks it gain to have the spelling quarrel confined to 
four or five circles, instead of being a general quarrel as before. The book- 
publishers (particularly those at Leipzig) are displeased because the Prus- 
sian minister quietly ignored their proposals to have an official considera- 
tion of the question in connection with the other German governments, 
and has, as it were, sprung his spelling upon them after some four hundred 
and twenty-five printing and publishing firms had united (under theVea- 
dership of Breitkopf & Hartel) upon the proposals of Prof. Daniel Sanders, 
in the hope of getting some such system consistently carried out when 
they should have taken the initiative. 
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Prof. Sanders has now published a new edition of his ‘ Kurzzefasstes 
Hilfsbuch der Rechtsehreibung fiir deutsche Schulen’ (Leipzig: Breitkope 
& Hiirtel), in which lie notes the principal variations of the several offi- 
cial regulations, besides explaining his compilation for the Lbook-publish- 
ers. Like most of his books it is not over-easy to read, but the size is con- 
venient (small 8vo, pp. 74) and the price (75 pfennigs) reasonable. Really 
serious teachers of German could make these books most useful to their 
classes, Whoever feels a deeper longing to have his neighbors phoneti- 
cally reforined shouid subscribe (2.40 marks annually) to the Aeform : 
Zeitsrift des algemeinen fereins fiir fereinfulife D utse refitsreibung, which 
is to be had through J. Kithtmanns’s fer/77 in Bremen. The first num- 
ber (Jan., 1880) of the 4. jargang explains the purposes and orthography 
of the fercin in a short editorial article : ‘* Vas vir vollen: Vir erstreben 
eine ferbesserte Sreibung fir das ganze folk, ni/t ein Sriftfistém fir ge- 
lérte zvekke.” The chief peculiarities of this system will be clear from 
these specimens For new converts there is an algemeiner hauskalender 
in the ** ébergangsoriografi” (/.c., without the new symbol for ch or the 
¥ for sch), containing the stock material of such books together with a few 


short stories and verses tuken from Gite, Klaudius, Schamisso 


GENERAL HOOD’s MEMOIRS.* 


thers death of General flood and his wife by yellow fever last year, 


leaving, as they did, a large family of young children orphaned by 
the bereavement, appealed to the sympathies of us all. [It was kaown 
that he had in preparation a narrative of his military experiences, and 
General Beauregard undertook, in behalf of the orphans, the tusk of see- 


ing the book through the press. The manuscript appears to have been 
complete, and there is no visible mark of the editor’s hand upon the 


volume, except in the imprint. 

It was evidently begun as an answer to the strictures on General 
Hood’s campaign of 1864 in Georgia and Tennessee which General Joseph 
E. Johnston had made in his *‘ Narrative,’ and probably grew into larger 
proportions than the author at first intended. Its chapters are naturally 
divided into three groups, of which the first and shortest contains a 
sketch of Hood's service in the United States Army before the late war, 
and in the Confederate Army from 1861 to 1853; the second is his reply 
to General Johnston ; and the third is his narrative of his own com- 
mand of the Army of Tennessee afte: he relieved General Johnston. The 
first part was last written, and was added to the larger and more contro- 
versial portions for the purpose of making the whole a sufficiently com- 
plete military biography of the author. 

No one can read the book without feeling that the author had carried 
>the end of the rebellion a deep sense of per- 


through all the years sin 
He had been held responsible for 


sonal wrong and of unmerited blam 
the destruction of a great army Whose disasters seemed to be the imme- 
diate cause of the collapse of the Confederate power. He had freely con- 
demned the cautious strategy of Johnston, and had been entrusted with 
an army because it was hoped that the energy and enterprise which he 
believed in might turn the tide that was plainly setting against the for- 
tunes of the Confederacy. [t was his boast then, as it was when he wrote 
his retrospect, that he was of the school of Stonewall Jackson. The 
memory of his career as a brigade and division commander under Long- 
treet in the Army of Virginia was the pride of his life; and he could not 
bear to have it thought that his efforts to carry out the military principles 
which he adopted by nature and by education had brought defeat to a 
cause he held dear, and had left him, in the opinion of a large portion of 
his own party in the contest, only the reputation of a dashing soldier 
who had unfortunately been given acommand of too great responsibility. 
Ife is at times passionate in his appeals to his deep conviction that his 
theory and practice were alike sound, and that he failed only because his 
weapon had lost its temper in the hands of his predecessor. He vehe- 
mently insists that he deserved victory, if he did not achieve it. In 
this he is partly right. for energy and audacity are so essential to the 
haracter of the real soldier that they rarely need apology. It is the 
Fabian policy which needs to be backed by strong reason if it is to find 
favor with sound military crities. The vehement and impetuous Hood 
could not sce what it was in 1864 which made the Confederate army inca- 
pable of repeating the campaigns of 1862, and which made his march to 
the rear of Sherman a mere parody of Jackson’s successful movement 
upon Pope’s communications at Manassas. He extols Lee at the expense 


** Advance and Retreat. Personal Experiences in the United States and Confede- 
rate States Armies. By J. B. Hood? Lieutenant-Genera! in the Confederate Army.’ 
Published for the Hood Orphan Memorial Fund, New Orleans. Syvo, pp. 358. 
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of Johnston, but he fails to see that the sime causes which foreed the 
systematic retreat from Dalton to Atlanta were working from the Wilder- 
ness to Petersburg. The truth is that the morale of both armies had 
changed. The time had gone by when a raid produced a panic. Lee 
as wellas Johnston learned to keep his forces together, awaiting the in- 
evitable with a courage grounded on despair, however they might try to 
carry a hopeful front in the presence of their men and of the public. 
When it was all over, Hardee told the secret to a little group of officers 
of both sides. He said the buoyant hopes of the Confederates at the 
beginning had been crushed by the events of the first two years of the 
war, and, learning the resources of the North and the growth of ow 
armies in discipline and experience, Southern military men of rea] judg- 
ment saw that the destruction of the smaller forces of the South was 
only a question of time. 

It was not Hood’s nature to comprehend this. He blamed his subor- 
dinates, he blamed his army, and chafed because his troops did not 
charge Howard’s corps on Lick-skillet road near Atlanta, as he had charged 
Porter’s at Gaines’s Mills. He tells us with evident soreness that when Jef- 
ferson Davis visited the army some of the troops cried out, ** Give us back 
Johnston.” He had told before, with as evident pleasure, that when he 
was in arrest before the battle of South Mountain, his division had shout- 
ed to Lee, ** Give us Hood.” He thinks the difference was due to the 
different training of the armies, but he is mistaken. It was due to the 
fact that the period of confidence had gone by, when the rank and file 
sympathized with the hopes of their leaders that a short and dashing war 
would make secession an accomplished fact. While that faith lasted they 
were ready to pay with their lives for the chance of victory; but two 
years later they, too, had lost their illusions, and knew that the only rea! 
hope of their cause lay in economy of life and resources till foreign inter- 
vention might possibly come to turn the scale in their favor. An assault 
upon breast works was now a useless slhiughter, and knowing this, they hung 
back. Hood, himself, was one of the few literally willing to die in the last 
ditch. His energy and courage were unfaltering; his career in subordi- 
nate places had been one of the mo-t brilliant; and so, when Johnston’s 
slow retreat had carried him at last over the Chattahoochee, and there 
must be either change of policy or confession of failure, it was the natura! 
thing that Hood should be entrusted with the command, when his name 
alone was a guaranty that what dash and vigor could do would now be 
done. It was a political necessity. 

This would have been generally xdmitted and acquiesced in had not 
the personal relations of the two generals been involved in the discussion 
Hood had evidently been a pretty free critic of Johnston’s policy. His 
friends at Richmond knew what he thought of it. He had been prodding 
his commander with frequent suggestions of attack. Johnston, therefore, 
regarded the order relieving him as the result of such criticism, if not of 
intrigue, and it is plain that the corps commanders at first thought so too. 
We can now see that Hood did nothing intentionally wrong, but the 
change of commanders was an inevitable cause of irritation. The officia! 
report of each was a criticism on the other; their friends ranged them- 
selves in parties, and a long and earnest controversy has been the result. 

In Hood’s mind the question was whether troops should be allowed to 
fight behind breastworks; and he makes his own case depend largely on 
the answer. He, of course, insists that the practice breaks down the 
energy and spirit of the men, makes them timid in attack and slow in 
field manceuvres. His answer {fs the one which nine out of ten of all edu- 
cated military men would have given at the beginning of the war. He 
quotes Sherman as giving this reason for not entrenching our army at 
Shiloh. But Sherman’s army afterwards became the greatest diggers of 
ditches since Julius Cwsar, and also used their legs as well as the Ro- 
mans. This failure to understand the change marks the point at which 
Hood lacks the highest ability as a general. He is wedded so strongly to 
opinions based on European warfare that he seems not to have learned 
that the character of the ¢errain, the physical features of the country, 
impose special conditions on the strategist. He had not the intellectual 
force to master the changes of handling made necessary by the topogra- 
phical cenditions of the field. He says Stonewall! Jackson did not en- 
trench; but he overlooks the fact that the old railway embankment and 
cut above Groveton were used by Jackson just as if he had made them on 
purpose, and that the field on which he awaited Longstreet’s coming 
through Thoroughfare Gap was chosen because of this excellent and ready- 
made line of defence. The invention of long-range arms of precision, 
taken in connection with the thickly- wooded face of the country, makes 
the military problem a struggle to make your opponent attack you in en- 
trenched lines. Jackson’s campaign just mentioned covered the whole 
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case, and, rightly considered, should have taught Hood the value of the 
Jackson's general strategic movements were large 


March 25, 
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policy he denounced, 
and aggressive, but his field of battle was selected for a defensive fight, 
and his opponent was made to bear the cost of attacking in front an al- 
The aggressive was resumed by the com- 


most impregnable position. 
bined Confederate army when our troops were weakened and disheartened 
by the failure of their assaults on what was really a fortified position. 
Hood’s argument does not show any lack of cogency in the doctrine 
thus presented, and which is the same that was urged in these columns 
in reviewing General Johnston’s ‘ Narrative.’ He gives us the testimony 
of several officers to support his position, but the facts are stronger than 
their opinion. He feels the force of the answer, ‘‘ You yourself tried it and 
failed,” and is obliged to fall back upon the assertion that his troops had 
been demoralized by the policy of General Johnston. The facts do not 
seem to sustain him here. Stewart’s corps attacked Hooker's with great 
vigor at Peach-Tree Creek the very day llood assumed command, and no 
McPherson was 


will question the determination and courage of the assault that was made 


one who was on the field two days after, when killed, 


upon the left of the Union army. It was after this that the remarkabie 
falling off in the «2 zressive force of his blows occurred, and the common 
opinion appears t ‘the better one, that the men in the line felt that the 
slaughter was without compensatory results and refused obedience when 
ordered to attack. 

Hood held his opinion conscientiously, however, and as public opinion 
within the Confederacy demanded a change from Johnston's methods, no 
fitter man than he could have been found to make it. To be quite fair in 
our criticism we must assume that a vigorous aggressive was now to be 
adopted, and ask whether his plans were weli conceived for that end. 
From this point of view he does not suffer by a careful exami:atior 
His attack at Peach-Tree was to be made by two of his three corps, on 
a part only of the Army of the Cumberland, which was somewhat isolated 
If he was to attack at all, he 
seized it 


lardee was slow in making his 


by crossing the deep and muddy stream. 


could hardly have had a better opportunity or have 


more 


promptly. It failed, as he says, because 


part of the combined movement. As it was, it resulted in a fierce combat 


between two army corps, one on each side ; and as Gen. Thomas was at 


the critical point in person and had twe other corps under his command, 
it is safe to assume that Hardee’s arrival would not greatly have changed 
results, except in the lists of casualties. What it proved was, that Sher- 


man’s superior numbers enabled him to have at least an equal force ot 


these couid take cure 


equally good soldiers at any poiut of attack ; and 
of themselves till they could be reinforce 


“tio overwhelmu superiority, 


Hood’s second aggressive movement Was on the 22d of July, 184, a day 
Like the preced- 
ing, its plan consisted in combining the attacks of two of his three corps 
upon one-third of the Union army. 
south of Atlanta, then eastward toward Deecutur till he should turn the 
left flank of McPherson, whom he was to attack, the sound of his guns 
being the signal for Cheatham to second his effort. Hood complains that 
Hardee did not reach the extreme flank, and that he was slow in his move- 
ment. In this he appears to be unjust to his subordinate. 
from Gen. Blair, who commanded the 17th corps of our army, and who 
wrote, in 1875, a letter giving some new details of the engagement. 
Blair’s letter distinctly refutes the statement that Hardee did not reach 
the flank, saying : 


made sadly memorable by the death of McPherson. 


Hardee's corps was ordered to move 


He quotes 


Gen. 


‘‘T became aware of the fact that my whole position had been turned, 
and that the enemy were pressing with full force upon the rear and flank 
of my position. . I was only able to reach the line by making a 
détour to the right, and reached it ata point where it joined the 15th 
corps, to find the whole of my line fighting from the revers: 
trenchments” (p. 188). 


Py f miu en- 


This ought to settle the point, and proves that any greater détour by 
Hardee would have beeu a waste of time and of the strength of his troops. 
His failure was due to the fact that he met veteran troops who were not 
disturbed at finding an enemy in the rear, but who could and would fight 
an equal force ‘‘ from the reverse of the entrenchments.” This gave time 
for support. A division of the 16th corps, in reserve, moved quickly to 
Blair’s left, and Sherman sent at once the 5d division of the 23d corps 
from the Army of the Ohio, which went still further eastward, covering 
the extreme flank and rear by brigades in ¢échelon. The line of strong 
entrenchments which Hood had occupied the day before was within 
Sherman’s lines, and nearly at a right angle to that on which Logan | 
fought after he succeeded McPherson. Itis entirely safe to say that had 
Hardee been strong enough to double up that flank it could have resulted ! 
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of troops described, than the 


swinging back of that wing into the line of rebel works ready prepared 


in nothing worse, under the disposition 


for use, Which, being done on interior lines and under cover of Schotield’s 
corps, Which had not been engaged, would have caused a complete separa 
tion of Hood’s army into two parts, with only one cx rps in Atlanta to re- 
sist an assault by Thomas's three. 

for the Confederates, it 
The 


fault was not in Hood’s method, nor in Ilardee’s execution; it was in the 


If, however, the agyvressive Was 


could not have been better planned or more courageously executed. 


hecessary 


adoption of the aggressive policy as a desperate remedy for a desperate 
political situation. 
them to forget the fact that they had been beaten back even after they 


Llood asked too much from his army when he asked 


had made our men fight on the wrong side of the breastworks. It was 
not in human nature to continue making charges upon the front of lines 
so held, and the general is at too decided a disadvantage when he argues 


that it was right for purely tailitary reasons. 


GOULD’S ARGENTINE URANOMETRY.* 


the first publication of the National Observaiory of the Argen- 


i ingen is t 
tine Republic, which was founded in 1870 by Dr. Gould, formerly 
due to the 


Franco-Prussian war and other causes delayed the arrival of his astro- 


Director of the Dudley Observatory at Albany The embargo 
nomical instruments at Cordoba, and the interval of waiting was well 
Messrs Rox k, 


Thome, Davis, and Hathaway—in the formation of a complete urano- 


utilized by Dr. Gould and his four American assistants 


metry of the southern heavens and of the southern 10° of the other hemi- 


mn the plan and scale of Argelander’s celebrated * Uranometria 


sphere, 
. Bonn in 1843. The seale of magnitudes was made 
with Argelander’s by the adoption of a series of 
that 
nearly the same altitude at Bonn and at Cordoba. 


Nova.’ published at 
identical 


standard 


sturs in a type-belt so chosen the stars within it should have 


Seven hundred and 
twenty-two stars in this belt were chosen as standards, and others neat 
the south pole (and thus always visible) were also selected for the same 


purpose, The scale of Argelander (which calls the faintest star visible to 
the naked eve 6.0 magnitude) was extended so as to include the faintest 
sturs visible at Cordoba, which were found to be about 7.0 or 7.1 of Arge- 
lander’s scale, owing to the greater transparency of the sky at Dr. Gould's 
station, The standards were evidently close ly adhered to, for the statisti- 


cal tables show DY # COMPpPALison ¢ f the: venituce s of all the stars com- 


mon to both Uranometries that the mean disc repancy is considerably less 

The stars visible to the naked eve were first care fully | lotted, and their 
magnitudes were then determined by a comparison with those of the type- 
belt. These comparisons were made by the aid of an opera-glass or a 
Their 


For all of the stars of the sixth mag- 


telescope, and each region was examined by different observers, 
results agree In a surprising manner, 
nitude, for example, the excess of the estimates of each observer over the 
mean of the estimates of all observers is given in the following extract 
from one of Dr. Gould’s tables : 

Mr. Rock made sixth magnitude stars too dright by 0.004 from 41 ob- 
servations. 

Mr. Thome made them too faint by 0”.019 from 57 observations. 

Mr. Davis made them too bright by 0°.018 from 50 observations. 

Mr. Hathaway made them too faint by 0” 003 from 51 observations. 
The av rage de 
arithmetical mean of all the discordances is, for 6.0 mag. stars, for Mr. 
Rock 6''.050; for Mr. Thome 0™.078; for Mr. Davis 0".086; for Mr. 
Hathaway 6.070. 

The space 
10,649 si: 


lation of each observer from his own standard (that is, the 


whole sky. Within it 
circumstances, and of these 10,000 


examined covers about of the 
rs were visible under the best 
stars over 46,000 observations were made, or over 44 for each star. In 
the course of this enumeration many variable stars were discovered, and 
Besides the ordinary methods of 


some of these received special attention 
] in the manner of the 


observing niugnitudes, sequences were observed 
Herschels, and from an examination of all the data Dr. Gould declares it 
n that of all the stars down to the 7.0 magnitude 
inclusive, at least one-half are variable. Procyon and Altair are included 
among those 8,198 stars of the 7.0 magnitude and 
brighter are recorded in the ‘ Uranometria Argentina’; 2,451 fainter have 


The ‘ Uranometria Nova’ con- 


to be his firm convict! 
slightly variable. 
been obse rved, but they are ex luded. 


**Uranometria Argentina. Brightness and position of every fixed star down to 
the seventh magnitude within one hundred degrees of the South Pole By Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould.” With an atlas. Quarto, pp. 387, and large atlas of 14 sheets. Buenos 
Aires: Printed by Paul Emile Coni. 1879. 
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southern steps, 


the whole sky, or 2 in the northern hemi- 


tains 6,200 sta Visible in 
Ir 


many southern stars as northern according to Argelander. 


sphere alon Gould’s results give 6,604 or nearly 


three times a 
This shows strikingly what has long been known in a general way, th 
southern heavens are far richer in the stars visible to the naked eve, 


Sper ially 
The catalogue and the atlas which supplements the book will be found 


the 


+ 


though not so in the brightest classes of these stars 


to fill every want of the practical astronomer.* Copious notes are given 


in regard to special stars. A very important and difficult: portion of 
Dr. Gould’s work has been the complete revision of the boundaries of the 


of the southern sky, which were in a lamentable state of 


Bayer (1603) originally made the southern constellations 


constellations 
confusion, 
from descriptions given him by navigators ; Lacaille and Halley added 
and revised, and since their day the only element of order introduced has 
been by the British Association Catalogue of Baily, whose division was in 
many respects arbitrary and provisional only, Sir John Herschel, in 
1884, declared his belief in the necessity of a complete and entire revision, 
and this was a problem to be attacked by any complete and satisfactory 
southern uranometry. Dr. Gould has apparently solved this problem com- 
pletely, and his new boundaries of the southern constellations will, no 
doubt, be accepted with gratitude by those who have to use the southern 
stars. He has made the radical change of altogether throwing away the 
fantastic boundaries which were derived from the supposed resemblances 
of the configurations of the stars to the forms of animals, etc., and has 
substituted for these geometrical boundaries which are easily memorized, 
and are always definite and certain. Although the changes appear to be 
and are most marked, yet the revision has been done in so careful a man- 
ner that but *‘Uranometria Nova’ receive different 
names in the ‘Uranometria Argentina,’ and of these seven no one is as 
bright as the fifth magnitude, 

The most generally interesting portion of Dr. Gould’s work is the last 
section, where he gives the conclusions he has reached as to the situation 


He 


seven stars of the 


and shape of the cluster of stars to which our solar system belongs. 


says : ** The results may be briefly summed up as follows : 


‘*There is in the sky a girdle of bright stars [from Ist to 4th magni- 
tudes] the medial line of which is nearly a great circle inclined to the 
Milky Way by about 20. 

“The grouping of the fixed stars brighter than 4.1 mag. is more sym- 
metric relative to that medial line than to the galactic circle. 

‘* These facts, together with others, indicate the existence of a small 
cluster within which our system is eeccentrically situated, but which is 
itself not far from the middle plane of the galaxy. 

‘** This cluster appears to be of a flattened shape, somewhat bifid, and 
to consist of somewhat more than four hundred stars of magnitudes from 
1 to 7, their average magnitude being about 3.6.” 

The Milky Way has been also most carefully studied, and measures of 
great value are here given. We have only space enough to quote one of 
the final conclusions of Dr. Gould in regard to it : ** There are indications 
that the whole phenomenon of the Milky Way may become simplified by 
treating it as the resultant of two or more superposed galaxies.” 

It has been difficult within moderate limits to give an adequate idea of 
the character of the results reached and of the nature and extent of the work 
Enough has been said, however, to show that this most important 
work will take its place with the best researches of the same class, and 
that our knowledge of the southern hemisphere is increased by the advent 
of a classic which will take its place along with those of Lacaille, Taylor, 
and Herschel. It could not have been accomplished without the most 
hearty co-operation of Dr. Gould and his assistants with the authorities 
and people of the country, and it is a gratifying sign of advancement to 
see such a work issue from the city of Cordoba, whose intellectual standard 
has until recently been almost that of the middle ages. 


done. 


BURTON'S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. + 


II, LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 


+ \ }HERE, I have often wondered,” writes Thackeray, ‘‘ were the sons 

of peers and members of Parliament in Anne’s .. . time? Were 
they allin the army, or hunting in the country, or boxing the watch? How 
was it that the young gentlemen from the University got such a prodigious 
number of places? A lad composed a neat copy of verses at Christ-church 
or Trinity, in which the death of a great personage was bemoaned, the 
French King assailed, the Dutch or Prince Eugene complimented, or the 
reverse; and the party in power was presently to provide for the young 





* It was probably impracticable under the circumstances to reduce the size of the 
atlas sheets, which are perbays inconveniently large 
+ * A History of (Le heign of Quecn Anne. By John Hi!l Burton, D.C.L.” 
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poet: and a commissionership, or a post in the Stamps, or the secretary- 
ship of an erbassy, or a clerkship in the Treasury came into the bard’s 
possession. A wonderful fruit-bearing rod was that of Busby’s. What 
have men of letters got in our time? Think, not only of Swift, a king 
fit to rule in any time an erpire, but Addison, Steele, Prior, Tickell, 
Congreve, Jolin Gay, John Dennis, and many others who got public 
employment, and pretty little pickings out of the public purse. The wits 

. all touched the king’s coin, and had at some period of their lives 
a happy quarter-day coming round for them.” 

Thackeray, it is said, intended to write the history of Queen Anne's 
reign. He proves by the passage just cited that he had grasped one of 
the most striking, and also one of the most perplexing. characteristics of 
that era. It was the one short period in which an English man of letters 
could boast with truth— 

** Above a patron. tho’ I condescend 
Sometimes to call a minister my friend” : 

for these lines, which sound to modern ears the utterance of vanity, are 
the simple statement of undoubted fact. They describe, writes one of 
the most acute and learned of modern crities, *‘the relations which had 
been established between the wits and the politicians in the reign of 
Queen Anne. The writers and wits had raised themselves to equal con- 
sideration with the statesmen in a way which had never been seen before 
in England.” Two circumstances will, to reflective readers, add con- 
siderably to the wonder and interest which the fact of the influence 
exerted for a time by literary politicians is caleulated to excite. The first 
of these circumstances is that the political power of literature lasted but 
for a few years. At the time when Pope published his Satires (1735) it 
was already a thing of the past, yet at first sight one might have expect- 
ed that the wits and men of letters would have been well able to hold 
and even to extend their political sway. For it may safely be assumed that 
every year since the opening of the eighteenth century has added to the 
number of Englishmen who read and are influenced by what they read; 
and if we take another test, and consider that the position of a craft is to 
te estimated by the gains of the craftsmen, we should not hesitate to as- 
sert that the literary world is at least tenfold as flourishing in the days 
of Victoria as it was in those of Anne. Still, whatever be the cause, the 
fact is that at no period since the time of which Mr. Burton writes have 
men of letters played the part in English public life which they played 
at the time when Swift, Addison, and Steele were powers in the state. 

The sceond of the cireumstances which makes this temporary influ- 
ence of literature worth careful examination is the curious parallel and 
contrast which it suggests between the course of public life in France and 
the course of public life in England. In each country revolutionary 
movements opened the field of statesmanship to writers. ‘Che prominent 
position which men of letters have occupied in France is one of the most 
patent phenomena of modern history. There is no difficulty in pointing 
to men who might with perfect propriety have applied to themselves the 
sentiment of Pope. The self-assertion, indeed, of the English satirist 
falls short of the claims which French publicists might have reasonably 
made at different periods since the outbreak of the Revolution. For 
men of letters have in France been themselves the leading statesmen of 
their country. Courier and Armand Carrel exerted in their day a power 
at least as great as that wielded by Swift. Journalists instizated the 
resistance to Charles X. Guizot was an historian and a professor 
before he became the most powerful of Louis Philippe’s ministers 
Thiers made his reputation by his pen. The reign of Louis Philipye was 
along struggle between the king and the press, and the press gained the 
victory. The writers and editors of popular newspapers organized the 
revolution of 1848. The head of the provisional government, who for 1 
short time was morally the absolute ruler of France, was thrust into 
power because of his fame as a poet and an historian. The Empire, in 
deed, made war on literature, but the wits carried on for eighteen years a 
not unequal war even with the master of thirty legions. The Coup 
d’ Etat was revenged when the Imperial throne shook under the sarcasms 
of Rochefort, and when the violent death of a second-rate journalist 
threatened to bring on an insurrection. Nor is it only in the storms of 
revolutionary movement that writers have held their own in French poli- 
tics. Suecess in political speculation opened to De Tocqueville the not 
very suitable field of public life. Lanfrey, without political connections, 
became a diplomatist and a senator, and the career of Littré shows that 
literary achievements which do not appeal to political passion are ac- 
knowledged in France as valid claims to an honorable share in public 
life. 

The political influence of letters at the beginning of the eighteent! 
century is, whether we consider its singularity in the history of England 
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or the comparison which it suggests with the circumstances of modern 
I’rance, a matter well worth the attention of every historical student. 
Vhat were the causes which gave the authors of a particular era a posi- 
tion unlike that held by their literary successors in later times ? How, 
cain, did it happen that the wits and men of letters, having conquered a 
footing in the forefront of public life, could not permanently maintain 
the place they had gained ? 

Mr. Burton excels rather in narrative than in criticism, but the facts 
in which his work abounds suggest partial answers to the foregoing en- 
The language used by Swift and his contemporaries is to modern 


i 


qulries 
cars often savage enough but one must always remember that compared 
with the armed contests which the generation of Queen Anne knew by 
iemory or by immediate tradition her reign seemed a period of peaceful 
humanity. It was a time when the clash of arms was sufficiently far 
moved to let the voice of literature be heard. It was also an era still 
Such a period is exactly one in which 


alive with political passion. 
houguts or ideas exert or seem to exert a far greater influence over the 
nation, and therefore in politics, than in an age in which men do not feel 
trongly moved by political sentiments or principles, and are obviously 
Literature, further, had 
for the first time found a form suitable for addressing laymen of ordinary 


nfluenced mainly by considerations of interest. 
sense and education, LKvery writer, whatever his party, who exerted any 
Of Swift, Pope, Addison, 
and De Foe it might with truth be asserted that none of them ever wrote 
a line Which a fairly-educated Englishman could fail to understand. 
Such clearness may imply want of profundity, and certainly is fatal to 


influence at all, had the merit of clearness. 


every attempt to reason with technical precision. It is, however, a 
quality whieh is certain, especially when it is a novelty, to increase the 
influence of writers amongst a publie who are educated enough to read 
and to speculate, and are not anxious to go very deep in their specula- 
tions, It was exactly to such a public that the wits of Queen Anne's 
They wrote in the main for the *t town” 
and those whom the feelings of the town influenced. The ‘** town ’—that 
is, London—must have had a kind of power and prestige far greater than 
the capital has exerted at other periods. It is quite impossible to read, 
for example, either Pope’s satires or the Spectator without seeing that 
the town had or was supposed to have a kind of importance which it 
would be natural enough in the present day, and still more fifty years 
ago, to ascribe to Paris, but which one would hardly attribute to London. 
In truth, the position of affairs in England at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century resembled the state of things in modern France. In each 
case you have a period in which revolutionary passions are gradually 
In each you have a public still capable of being stirred by 


time addressed themselves. 


dying out. 
political ideas expressed in a telling literary form. In each you have 
literary men appealing to the sentiment of the town. In each you have 
statesmen inclined to rate at above its full worth the opinion of the capi- 
tal, and of the wits who hold sway there. In each case, therefore, exist 
many of the conditions which make success in literature a road to emi- 
nence in public life. 

To understand why it was that men of letters stood in the peculiar 
relation to politicians which they held under Queen Anne helps one to 
explain why this relation was short-lived. ‘It was,” as Mr. Pattison 
writes, ‘‘unnatural. The inauguration of Parliamentary government 
and systematic corruption by Walpole destroyed the influence for which 
the wits had been courted.” This sentence, if properly understood, con- 
tains the answer to our enquiry. Neither parliamentary government nor 
corruption is of itself fatal to the political influence of literature. Elec- 
tors who admire literary eminence will send up men of letters to Parlia- 
ment. The States-General of 1759 and the National Assembly of 1848 
were filled with the eminent men of France. It was as easy to bribe serib- 
blers az squires, and Walpole would have given guineas from the Treasury 
as readily to writers as to landowners if he had found the support of lite- 
rature as valuable as the support of country gentlemen or traders. But 
Parliamentary government has with many defecis the great merit (if 
representation be anything better than a sham) of showing a capable 
statesman what are the really powerful influences in the country. A man 
of Jess clear insight than Walpole must soon, under a Parliamentary 
régime, have detected that the power of the wits had been a good deal 
overrated. The ideas or passions to which literature appeals have never 
in England had anything like the permanent influence exerted by inte- 
rests. The town, it is true, might be ruled by the wits, but the town 
was soon felt not to be the nation. Solid tradesmen and rich squires 
Were after all, like Walpole himself, not much given to reading, and were 
guarded both by stupidity and by common sense from being unduly 
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swayed by satires or epigrams. VParlinmeniary government destroyed 
the rule of the wits, because it made manifest the fact that the publi 
were at bottom but little influenced by Ji ire, and that the opin 

of the town was not necessarily th f tl intry. Predi 
tions are dangerous, but there is som ition to prophesy that 
France, as in England, genuine } mtary \ m will ine 
the weight of the country propr bi f 

prosperity, will prove t tit Paris is n | | 

end to the rule of the » of v} | } 


they excited the ad:uiration of Paris. 


RECENT NOVELS 
\ INE out of ten archwothogical novels being 1 


or art, and often in both, ‘Uarda’is an ag ble surpri It i 
written by one of the first hgy ptologists living, \ nyu the 
advantage of being at the same time a good di fa poet. The story i 
a description of Egyptian life in the time ef Rea 11., of which t 
various records wre numerous ¢ nough to permit } ¢ il ial 
individuals,” as the author says in his preface, to li lied; and t 
the historical portion is founded upon Herodotus, Dr Ebers expres 
asserts that his book is ‘*a poetie fiction.” T is a priest of 
Hlouse of Seti. The action is based upon an mi] { } 
to gain ascendency over the king. or, failing in that, to aid the Reg 
to usurp the throne while Rameses is pursuing an Asian campaign. T 
this end the king’s daughter, Bent-Anat, for visiting U: 
whom she has xecidentally run over, is declared unclean and excommut 
cated. The hero, Pentaur, sympathizing with her humanity, ! 
disgrac toa certain degre und is sent to a li hi 
lars, led by the king’s son, Rameri, revolt, with 1 ! t t 
is expelled and Pentaur sent to the mines. Bent- 
treason contemplated by the Regent, and with Ra 1 Pentaur, ¢ 
caped from the mines, joins Rameses in Asia, Att b great Vi 
Rameses returns to Egypt in time to frustrat Regent's design 
Pentaur marries Bent-Anat, and Rameri, Carda, who proves to be U 
daughter of a Greek princess. This a bok f VN inter 
is very great, and which is by turns tender and tragic, graceful and exalt 
The author has on the one hand * introduced nothing as proper to Egyy 
and to the period of Rameses that cannot be proved by hority 
he says, and on the other he has made his characters and their eir 
stances as real and vivid as if they were contempo S; his « 
words, again: ‘* Real men, such as we s I dous i ctua fe, 
silhouettes constructed to the old priestly scale, such as the monun 
show us—real living men dwelt by the old Nile stre 1 he poet w 
would represent them must courageously seize on types out of the dail 
life of modern men that surround him.” This is undoubtedly a 
sity if an archaic novel is to be effective, but it is usually a peri 
which only a thorough scholar, perhaps, can be trusted to d One 
trust in Dr, Ebers, however, in this regard may be implicit, we suppes 


And beside ‘Uarda’ such arehaic fiction as Bulwer’s is very wooder 
The reader will get a better idea of the House of Seti, the college « 
priests, with its various schools of learning, than he is likely te y 

of the German universities, for example: and the suggestions of con 





parative history are numerous and valuable. The book emphasizes tl 

truth that, however strange and often apparently degrading the religiou 
life of a people as shown by existing records may be, no great civilis 

tion has ever been built on insignificant foundations. To say that it 1 
a book to be owned is to giv any novel high praise, but we think 
‘Uarda’ deserves it. 

Like his last book, Mr. James's ‘Confidence’* is a study rather t} 
story, and what demerits it has arise from the necessity—urgent 
pose—of presenting it as a story instead of as a study. The probability o 
his situation being taken for ited, almost everythi else foll 
naturally, and is captivating reading. But if ler has no difficulty 
in esteeming perfectly natural the condu 
man in instituting a kiud of spiritual clinie in t ® Voulng woman, 
at the instance and for the benefit of a sensitively | ‘e man who is 
in love with her, and in concealing 1 this by 

Uarda A Romance of Ancient Exyy By Gi ! } i German 
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‘A Stroke of Diplomacy Biv Victor ¢ ‘ p vi lb Appleton & ¢ 
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‘Golden Rod: An Idyl of Moun! Des . 2 York: Ha r& Brotuers, 1880 

‘Hal: The Story of a Clodhopper. By W.M. F. Roand Hoston: Lee & She 


ard: New York: Charles T. Dillingham, 15% 
‘Moths. By Ouida.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co S| 








ey is | inlike that of tl Don Quixote’ story 
it he has alread v ime of his diag 
! vy in reconciling the said young woman’s conscious share 
the ft tion with her character as it is portrayed id none in ac- 
sundry apparent inecongruit hat ise out of this, he 
pect, be more fortunate than M James hi f has bee 
| on I nts so little inl { t i 1 na mod 
Lana { ry of Lothario, p led witk rvdav characte 
! nventions amounts to a co f moral s all 
Mit 1 best people have been of recent vears, that a good deal of the 
tuthor’ ern . Which we could wish to see otherwise emploved, is ex- 
pended iv his scheme, and with, at the best, but doubtful 1c 
Lin thee a purely romantic writer t would make little dif- 
! \ purely win writer has a sit i from being anything 
n Linin iat verisi ide is the sv / f realism, and 
r ! miive his method m l Mr. @ s been wholly 
n over to realism ever since he wrote hi Rod k Ifudson {part 
mi it wetul *Conl m rkably ood Ci Th la- 
! s are very much alive, very individual, and, if we except the some- 
what stolid and ridiculous Wright, verv int ting. The b of the lot, 


to our mind, is the chattéring and absurd Blanche, whom it isa very nice 


touch to bri out so well a h nad The details. it need not be said 
are very well done. Indeed, with Mr. James the details are apt to count 
fully as largely as the main thing. Blanche’s monologues are exquisite, 
and from them and certain subtle chess-playing with intricate motive 


eo” to spe ik one gets not only the entertainment which a rood thing Ol 


the kind always affords, but an intimate pleasure in_ rec 


life-likeness and relations to the talk and actions of ** people we have met.” 


One’s only regret is that *‘ Confidence’® should be more 


the ‘ Daisv Miller’ series than to ‘The American,’ or even * The 


Entertainment, pure and simple, is what M. Cherbuliez provides for 


his readers in * A Stroke of Diplomacy’ (of which the originat title is * Le 


Roi Apépi’ 


ions, it is neverth 


, and though it is only a novelette, and of very slight preten- 


less thoroughly characteristic. It may be briefly de- 


scribed as the Fotheringay episode in ‘ Pendennis’ done into French. It is, 


of course, admirable in point of workmanship, and reads itself from cover 


There is no writer of fiction that we now recall! from whom one 


1o cover, 


can come so near obtaining that ideal of the novel-reader, the maximum 


of amusement with the minimum of effort, as from Cherbuliez. Every 


detail of his work is refined and polished to the last degree, distinctly to 


that end; and surplusage being rigorously rejected, the positive seduc- 
ret that genial cynicism known as Gallie wit alone pos- 


You do not want to read one of his 
In this sketch, as 


usual, there is no great amount or great subtlety of character portrayal; 


tiveness whose “4 
sesses is with him unusually potent. 


books more than onee, but you want to read it aloud. 


the personages are types often enough used by the French romantic 


writers; but, after the romantic writer’s privilege, they are generaliza- 
tions that afford all sorts of possibilities which are forbidden to students 
of *‘the human documents,” and which, in the hands of so vivacious and 
inventive a romancer as Cherbuliez, are very agreeably managed. 
‘Golden Rod’ is a lively little story of the kind known, we believe, us 


‘society stories.” That is to say, the principal personages meet at a 
Patriarch’s ball at Delmonico’s and continue their acquaintance at Bar 
Harbor, surrounded by minor characters from the best circles of New 
York, and the incidents and colloquy are designed to reflect much of the 
‘local color” of Fifth Avenue. The author's success is not, perhaps, 
sufficient proof that American novelists who find the material of Ameri- 
can life somewhat less varied and picturesque than that of a monarchical 
But it is hardly a fair test. 
because much less care is expended upon securing local color than upon 


} 


soclety are unwise as well as unpatriotic. 


vetting a general effect 


llowever beautiful American women may | 


‘* Dian-like poise of the head ” and so on cannot be said to be a distin 
ruishing characteristic of them; neither is there anything peculiarly 
national about a man with “rich coloring and sweeping dark mustache 
under the bold curve of his wide-awake hat.” These are elements com- 
mon to most novels of a certain order written under whatever skies, and 
And 


it al 1ot much better the matter to put into the narrative actual char- 


thev belong to novels rather than to real life anywhere, of course. 


acters of the author’s acquaintance, unless they have some distinguish- 
ing trait, or descriptions of New York Bay and allusions to Point Judith 


and Nantucket Shoals ‘ loeal 


This is not precisely the way in which 
But any one who likes another recital of ‘‘ the old 
und there are many who like nothing so well—will find ‘ Golden 


’ 


is obtained. 


, ” 
color 


story 
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Rod’ none the worse for its allusions to the whirl of metropolitan fashion 


watering-place gayety, and, since it is w prightly 1 


til ninas 


] 

I i prightl 
and has plain indications where to skip, amusing enough to finish if on: 
begun. 


Except for the humor with which one of its characters, Silas Toadvin 


™- : iat} ot pe ] ¢ TT.) 'Y y+ } t a , . 
by name, is unaccountably portrayed, ‘lial might be set Gown as a nol 
nse book in the disguise of a novel. 
The kind of novel which is turned out of Ouida’s factory is tolerab! 
] r ] vey} ] ‘ y\r +6 ' , +} 1 ] +h ee 
ell known, and probably appre iated upon e whole with sufficie 


ut its prominent qual 
bscure and prevent th: 


exactness by all properly brought-up persons. | 


ous and in such bad taste as 1 


. } 
( nre so odo 


recognition of certain others which do, however, complicate the case, and 
make Ouida a literary problem of some interest and a good deal of intri 

J in | 0 latest books these good qualit : so subordinated, to 
be sure, as to render any one content with an ultra-Puritanie judgment 
of her; and her recently-assumed attitude as the ecastigator of modern 
oclely to} its shams and sin hardly deserves more comment than her old 


in on 


member any novel in the 


one of a protestant against society in general and as such. But 


respect * Moths’ is a unique book : we do not 1 


catalogue of fiction that has a tenor for its hero. It is notorious that on 
the operatic stage the tenor excites the enthusiasm of impressionable 


young 
or Aanrico 


doubt an estimable person, and it is probably only in the imaginations of 


persons who have a way of associating his personality with Faust 


until the two become inextricable. In private life he is no 


their senders that he is supposed to subsist entirely on billets-doux and 
bouquets. But it is not likely that among his varied gifts he has, asa 
rule, the faculty of 
against her wicked mamma, advising her to keep herself ** unspotted from 


; warning her 


playing Mentor to a young woman, 


fighting her husband because he neglects her, and making 


the world,” 
love to her only when she has been unrighteously divorced. Corréze, it 
is to be said however, is not an ordinary tenor; he sustains with perfect 
ease what would generally be regarded as the enormous strain of conduct- 
ing himself when off the stage with the same lofty ideality that charac 
hts. After he mects 
Vere, grand-duchesses throw themselves at his feet in vain ; he oozes ex- 


terizes his behavior in tights and before the foot-lg 


alted didacticism in the intervals of singing the highest order of musie; 
and if it were not for his almost holy devotion, we feel instinctively, Vere 
would be in great peril among the gins and pitfalls of the world ; as it is 
she comes out unscathed though divoreed, and safe in his arms though 
bereft of public respect. The story has a very pretty moral, it will be 
seen, but it is not a new one with Ouida Where she has succeeded in 
getting off the beaten track is in her selection of a hero, as we say; to 
substitute for the stock bu 


not, which have served Bulwer, Harrison 


‘aneer, brigand, smuggler, highwayman, or 


what Ainsworth, and others 
, 


so repeatedly that their interest is grown musty, such a star hero asa 


All the same wi 
‘Moths’ to any but the most persistent novel-reader ; for a 


cannot recommend 


tenor was a triumphant thought. 
il its meretri- 
ciousness it is horribly tiresome. 
Reminiscences of Old John Brown, eic., to which is added a review, 
by Hon. Eli Thayer, of Massachusetts. By G. W. Brown, M.D. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1880.)—‘‘No man,” said Gerrit Smith in 1858, 
‘*no man out of Kansas has done so much as Eli Thayer to save her; and 
no man in Kansas as John Brown—Old John Brown, the fighter. Kansas 
owes her salvation to no party—io no speeches and no votes either in 
Congress or elsewhere. She owes it to her ample preparations to repel 
by physical force the aggressions of slavery.” So far is the pamphlet 
before us from seeking to corroborate this opinion, that it really consists 
of a violent attack on John Brown’s character for humanity, veracity, and 
usefulness to the cause of freedom in Kansas; and Mr. 'Thayer’s so called 


{ 


is as judicial a summing-up as might be expected from the 


‘review 

epithets * narrow and bigoted,” “ignorant and deceptive,” ** ferocious 
and malignant,” which are applied at the outset to the Man of our Second 
of December. ‘*The Truth at Last; History Corrected,” is the running- 
title of this disorderly bundle of letters: 


difficult it was in the Kansas days to ascertain what actually occurred in 


ind any one who remembers how 


that luckless Territory, would be disposed to welcome a sober attempt to 
The author, however, begins with a very 
\ucust, of 1855, 


state the facts as they were. 
positive reminiscence to this effect, that 
the proceedings of an ‘ Ultra Abolitionist ’ convention, held somewhere in 
Central New York, were first published in the Anti-Slavery Standard”; 
that Gerrit Smith presided and ‘presented to John Brown, in open 
session, seven voltaic repeaters, seven broadswords, seven muskets with 
bayonets, and a purse of gold,” and bade him take them to Kansas and 


‘some time in 
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vith his nt of the This has a highly apoc- | ed of the maxim, *‘ Physician, heal thyself.” The ‘ voltaic repeaters 
rv} l som l heey 1] { the Sfandard files for and the * broadsw Is” make a great figure in this pamphlet, and the 
in ¢ t | hout avai We did, nevertheless, meet latter fully account for the alleged mutilation of the victims of the ** Pot 
f i ns lette ! pa the Brow { { We MAssacl ! til Ww! h evidently oceurred in th i 
fer : mphlet | 1] the italics the night « ing-down 1d e and wat distigurement of 
correspon fen 1¢ dead or dying: not a part f } f the contrary adduced 
Kor the x t appea John Brown was present at the ma 
oa | + { Tar 1 12°5] . . i} } > ’ ] ] 
Brow " f the The “ F - pie. com es i 4 tin a m» aaa F “4 f pes ha quite pr sib] e hada hand - v sll BO Se a 
he ct of sla for fear of its injuring the pecuniary prospects of | the morality of his action w 1 on various considerations, the 
he Territory f which is that the attack on the settlers along the Pottawotomie w 
On the other hand. read on pp. 285-6 of 1 inohaests * Life of inciden Mf war, au d was defensive or retaliat ih John Brow dt 
Gerrit Smith ’: si merit, denied to his namesak eing that slaveholding aggressive 
bia Ae had rea | the point where it must be met by 1 liation in kind ver 
“Tn 1855 Brown attended an anti-slav: eting Syracuse, pre no quarter, and allowed no ¥ W, ve no desire to belittle the efforts 
sented the eause of the Kansas emigrants, € «] their hardships and the atitee af Herald of dom, witl his ession to the 
dangers, and asked for aid to relieve their sufferings and supply them oe teen eee ‘a b ; - sai tesa i ae — , thee 
vith means of resistance to the ruffians who assailed them. Lewis Tappan | ©6010 obia of the Western immigrants, in the str bo Keep slavery 
and S. J. May approved of sending relief to the sufl rs, but opposed out of Kansas: but as between Northern men seeking mainly to out- 
cifts of money to be spent for arms. Smith in the meeting concurred vote and those more anxio to outfight the vanguard of the Army of 
with them, and tv was stipulated that a portion ol the money ratsed Virginia, we believe the latter had the inspired vision, and that John 
outs De us i tor thapital yuip’ PS; ne 
ee ae ere eee a sii Brown will continue to be remembered with admiration, not only in spite 
This is undoubtedly the sion Dr. Brown had in mind, and it is of much friendly exaggeration and misrepresentation, but also of Georg 
clear that when he un takes to ** reet history ” he should be remind- Brown’s ** correction of history.” 
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For use 


rHis COUNTRY AND 


NEVADA RANK OF SAN FRANCIS 
62 W t New York 
( 83.009, 00 
S . 2 §00,000 
I l s cals I 
i ss s ss I 
( 
Pe a) . 
A\ V/ WOR (? f ‘,* \ Sate and 


Refer a | Godk Esq Na on, Box 9¢, 
New ¥ Mave k Nat. Bank, t bith Nat. Bank, C} 
1 \ ers. ( r will be sent applicatior 
LOMBARD, IR., & JAMES L. LOMBARD 
CRES x, lowa 
1. N. PHELPS, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
TAMES STOKES, FE 
P HELPS, STOKES & CO., Bankers, 
48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


PRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
COMMERCIAL 


ARLE 


C 


GHOUT 


REDITS, 


THROU THE WORLD 


Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
S G & G. CG WARD, 
—“e AGENTS FOR 

IN ¢ BROTHER & COMPANY 
«2 Wall Street, New York 
28 State Street, Boston 

bhiaM T. BERELDITEA, 


IN 


a7 WILLIAM StReEFT, NEw Yorn, 


DEALER 


/ 


RF« 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES AND COMMER 


CIAL PAPER 


CO., 


JINSLOW, LANIER & 
BANKERS, 
26 Nassau Street, New York, 
EIVE THE ACCOUNTS OF DOMESTIC AND FORBIGN 
BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, AND MERCHANTS 
NEGOTIATE RAILROAD AND City Bonps 
issue LatTrers OF Crepit ror Forsien Travar 
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MACMILLAN&Co,s: Knickerbocker Novels. | Messrs. Cottier & Co. 


NEW BOOKS. 


House Architecture. 


| J}. J. Ste Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
t h Architect With numerous 
Illustrat In two volumes, Vol. LI. 
Arct u Vol. Il. House-Planning 


By Verne Lovett Cam C.B., BD. 
Comm. R.N. Wit i ’ lustrations 
2 vol no, § 

( iy ford Seviion Ba 

Preach U niversit By the Rev 
Edw \. Abbott, D D., f rly Fellow of 
St. John Colle ( y lee, author of 
through Nature to Christ,’ ‘Cambridge 
sermons *Philoch 1S, { SvVO 
cloth, 3S 


The Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Fleaven : 


A Course of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. | 
By Frederick Denison Maurice. New edi- 
tion r2mo, $2 5 


Synopticon Exposition of the 
Common Matter of the 
Synoptic Gospels. 


M.L. 


hbrooke Fellow of St. 


W 


John’s { ollege Cc 


By G. Rus 


imbridge. lo be com- 


pleted in six part Part 1. Folio, sewed, 


$1 25. 


Select :pigrams 
for En sh 


r. Wel 


From Martial, Readers. Translated 


by W 


A Treatise on Statics. 


Containing the Fundamental Principles of 
Electrostati nd LE asticity. By George 
M. Minchin, M.A., Professor of Applied 
Mathematic the Roval Engineering Col- 
lege Second edition, corrected and en- 
larged. Clarendor Press Series. Svo, 
$2 5 

MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


22 Bond Street, New York. 


| 
' 


The Nation. 


JUST PUBLISHEL 

Vol. VI. 7HA HEART OF J7. A 

R eof East and West. By William O, Stoddard. 16mo, 

pat ts; th, $12 

I nly go readin tor that uncommonly read 
2 ser Ph 7 ‘ 

I, 

THE LEAVENWORTH CASE. By 

Anna Katherine Green. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1 25 

‘The most blasé novel-reader will be unable to put aside this 
asterly novel 


until he has read the last sentence and has mastered 
ca a 


stery which has baffled him from the beginning.” ¥. Fe 





IT. 
CUPID AND THE SPHINX. By 
Harford Flemming. Paper, ents; cloth, 81 25 
‘The suggestion of the story is extremely beautiful, and its 
treatment graceful and enchanting throughout.""—Hartford Post 
Ill. 
41 MAN’S A MAN FOR A THAT. 
Paper, so cents; cloth, $1 
** A novel of decided excellence, containing delicate and 
charming work Thoroughly clever."—V. VY. Evening 
Post 
IV. 
THE BRETON MILLS: A Romance 
of New England Life. By Charles F. Bellamy. Paper, <o | 
cents ; cloth, $1. 


Looked at from a 
—Detroit News 


“Shows a hand of both culture and power. 


purely literary point of view, it is almost faultless," 
Vv. 


DISAPPEARANCE. 


Paper, socents; | 
| 


ane) rr 
A STRANGE 
By the author of ‘ The Leavenworth Case.’ 
cloth, $1 j 
** The plot is marked with striking originality, and the story nar- 
rated with a vigor and power rarely met with in a modern novel.” 


—Baltimore Gazette, 


Transatlantic Novels. 


NEARLY READY 


Théo- | 
e } 


SSE. By 


cloth. 


CAPTAIN 


phile Gautier. 


Fy, 
16mo, } § 
“Ranks, in our opinion, RG ~° jrst works of imagination pro- 
duced in our day."—Henr a2 fr 


> 
Cadi) 


*,* For sale by all d d sent paid by mail on receipt 


| 

. | 

of price by the publisher vs 
- | 

' 

| 

' 

| 

} 


Wy 


J AM’S SONS, 


182 iue, New York. 


G. 


Un; 


[4 VID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, New | 

York, Dealer in Valuable Second-hand Books, has always 

on Sale 25,000 volumes or more of Ancient and Modern Books in 
various departments of Literature, for Public and Private Libraries. 

PRICED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES ot portions of 
the Stock are issued trom time to time, and will be forwarded to | 
book-buyers free of postage. | 
Orders for any obtainable books, American or foreign, promptly | 
filled at the lowest prices. 





ZOLA’S NANA. 


LE LIVRE. 


Subscriptions received to this new French Bibliographical Journal. 
j 


[Number 769 


’ 
INTERIOR DECORATORS, 
Solicit a visit from gentlemen visiting New York to visit their 


Spring Exhibition of select Imported Paintings of modern masters, 
Dutch a 


d French schools 


Corot’s chef-d’cenvre, 


ORPHEUS, 


Once the property of Prince Demidoff, on view at their Rooms for 
the last time. All interested in the master should see this, his 
greatest work 


144 FIFTH AVENUF, NEW YORK. 


Admission by private card. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 


Society of American Artists 


NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 84s Broadway, between Thirteenth 
ind 


urteenth Streets. Admission, 25 cents, 


Open daily from 9g to 6, and 7'4 to 10 P.M. Open Sundays from 1 to 


6 P.M., free, 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Antique China & Silver 
OLD CARVED AND MARQUETERIE 
FURNITURE, 
BRIC-A-BRAC, 
882 Broapway, New York; 


49 Waterworks St., 


357 Oxford St., 
HULL, ENG. 


LONDON, 





We beg to draw attention to our large collection of old European, 
Oriental Blue, and Enamelled Porcelains. 


TREES. 


The largest and most Complete Stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees inthe U.S. Priced 
Catalogues sent as tollows : 

No. 1, Fruits (new ed.), with plate, r¢ cents; plain, 10 cents. 


No, 2, Ornamental Trees, etc. (new ed.), with plate, 25 cents; 
plain, 15 cents. No.3, Greenhouse, Free. No. 4, Wholesale, Free ; 


| and No. 5, Catalogue of Roses, with beautiful plate of New and 


Rare Roses, 10 cents; plain, Free. No. 7, Catalogue of Straw 


berries, with plate, Free. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


HOVEY & CO’S 


Illustrated Catalogue ot 


SEEDS & PLANTS 


FOR 1880, 


Including all the novelties in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, and 
New Coleus, New Double Geraniums, New Roses, New Phloxes, 
etc., and New Strawberries. Sent free to all. 


HOVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HARRIS JAYNES, F vorist, 
Office, No. 1547 Euctip AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OnI0. 


Eighteen Green-Houses ; Sty thousand square feet of glass. 
The most extensive grower of CUT FLOWERS po may ator of 
GREEN-HOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS west of the Kiieghe 
nies. Shipments made to all parts of the country. 

Send for Catalogue. 





ALBERT LEVY, 4 BOND ST., New York. 
Importer of FRENCH BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
Terms of importation to order, per franc, 30 cents. 
Free of Duty for Libraries, per franc, 20 cents. 





F. W. CHRISTERN, 180 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


OODS from Lorp & TAYLor, 
New York, may be returned 

if found unsatisfactory when ex- 
amined at home. | 





ANTI-MOTH 


PAPER. 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION AGAINST MOTHS. 


CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 


110 and 112 Nassau Street, New York 








